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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


“Ye observe days and months and times and years,” says 
the apostle in reproof to the Galatians. He had. it may 
be said, to do with people who were mostly formulists, 
en took interest in such conventional matters , but, as a 
matter of fact, the majority of the human race still do so. 
To those who estcem every day alike (and have high 
authority for so doing), this scems «lnost unintelligible: 
there is no sort of significance to the: in the recurrence 
of a particular date. They may be good and genial 
persons, but it is with difficulty that they can even work 
themselves up to the proper pitch even for Christmas time: 
the calendar is no sort of barometer of their feelings. 
Even in those domestic affairs in which all of us have so 
deep an interest, such as the death of our dear ones, the 
date is of no matter to them. They are amazed at the 
pious punctuality of those who put Jn Memoriams into 
the obituary of the Zimes. The difference between these 
two classes has nothing to do with the neglect of, or 
attention to, religious observances, but arises from mere 
mentul constitution. The authors of ‘The Christian 
Year” and of *‘ The Religion of the Heart,” though they 
agreed upon few other things, were at one with the 
Galatians in the matter of commemorations. It is curious 
how, even apart from these, dates stick in the minds of 
persons and absolutely disappe:r from those of 
I hope I shall never be cross-examined upon a 
date in a court of law. How people can be prepared to 
swear that this or that event took place on the 10th (for 
cxample) and nvt on the 11th, is a marvel to me: I 
cou'dn’t even swear io the decade. It is not my fault but 
my misfortunc, and I euvy those who have pigeon-holes 
in their minds for these little matters. Southey tells us 
of a man who could inform his friends ‘‘ when ‘collop 
Monday’ fell next year.’”” What puzzled him was that he 
found it fell upon a Tuesday, but what puzzles me is what 


sonic 


others. 


on carth made him 1 ok for such a thing ? 


Every houscholicr knows when Boxing Day comes 
round of the people who with 
it), and also New Year’s Day. Even the oldest of us are 
wished a ‘ happy return” of it, for ‘‘there is no one,” 
says Cicero, ‘‘ who does not think he may live a year.” 
Moreover, if we do not give our family the usual presents 
on that day, the y do not scruple to remind us of it. How 
ever artificial, indeed, may be the division of our year, 
the first day stands out in it in a peculiar manner, and 
really scems to separate the old from the new, though 
we must have lived in Scotland to know how very 
much New Year's Day may mean. In that country it 
is Christmas Day and all the saints’ days rolled into one, 
and a sort of counterblast to Popery and Prelacy. Every 
body sits up till twelve o'clock to ‘* sec the New Year in,” 
and in the more enthusiastic households the house door is 
unbarred with great formality to specd the parting and 
welcome the coming guest. In England the New Year 
has never been made so much of, and such customs as 
belonged to it are dying out; but in America it is ‘‘ kept” 
with enthusiasm, though in a novel fashion. Everybody 
calls on everybody else and brings a present with them. 
Mr. Norman tells us that the Japanese, who are eager to 
copy Western customs, have adopted the more attractive 
purt of the American programme and omitted the other. 


because ‘*come round” 


A Japanese gentleman puts a box outside his door with 
this inscription: ‘‘To Visitors.—I am out. 
happy New Year. N.B.-- Please put your presents in the 
box.” 


I wish you a 


Although one may have no remembrance for dates, it 
is difficult to understand how facts which have affected 
our lives should escape our recollection. One Paul Bohne, 
of Berlin, committed to eight years’ penal servitude for a 
series of depredations, was asked, the other day, to tell 
first led him into crime. ‘‘ Well, your 
he said, ‘‘ and I have taken so 


the Bench what 
honour, it is so long ago,” 
many things, that it is impossible to charge my memory 
In the case of one of those 
thousands of 


with that particular event.” 
unhappy persons who are brought up—as 
liow-creatures are—-to a career of dishonesty, this 


s;may be explicable enough; but the convict 


our f 
forgetfulne 
in question was not in that position, and it is therefore 
hard to The beginnings of vice 
are almost imperceptible, and we glide from one degree to 
another but the first false step 


that leads to crime is another matter, and gives a nasty 


believe his statement. 


with unconscious cas¢ 


jar, like missing a step in the stairs. This is even 
ipposing the crime was a small one; but if seriou 
such as the murder of one’s grandmother, for instance 
the incident, occurring in a hitherto blameless record, 
would su.cly make some impression on the memory. 


with Mr 


which 


An American critic is exceedingly angry 
‘with 
ome persons) 15 a very He is 
men put below him,” but gratified 


Andrew Lang for being ‘so successful,” 
j good reason for anger 

wry to sec * wf tter 
with the idea that “‘ when he dies he 
If this is ‘‘ the new huinou 
The satisfaction derived from the 


will be at once for- 


cotten.”” ” it is an admirable 
pecimen of its class. 
enticipated verdict of posterity, always enjoyed by critics, 


has never been stated in so particular a wauner. It almost 
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comes under the Transatlantic heading ‘‘ Personal.’’ The 
special cause of indignation with Mr. Lang is, it scems, 
his ‘‘ confounded omniscience.” ‘It is not complained of 
him that ke touches nothing he does not adorn (there is 
not one word about that), but that he touches so much. 
Mr. Lang might reasonably reply ‘‘ Indeed, my good Sir, 
you are mistaken. I cannot say (with a late well-known Uni- 
versity Professor), ‘I am not a conceited man, but hanged 
if I don’t know everything but botany.’ Ouniscience may 
be my foible, but science is, at all events, not my forte.” 
I fear, however, no such modest depreciation of his gifts 
would conciliate so resolute an adversary. Still, nobody 
can deny that Mr. Lang has humour—not as, I am told, 
a Scotch encyclopedist writes of me, ‘‘ This writer is dis- 
tinguished by a certain thin vein of humour,” but a good 
deal of it; and he cannot but have got some fun out of 
this onslaught. That when he dies his works will be at 
once (instanter, slap, ‘‘in the twinkling of a bed-post’’) 
forgotten is, of course (if proved), a serious allegation ; 
but he may have sold the copyright of them, and then— 
what matters 


A great student of human nature used to boast that 
if he knew a man’s age and the amount of his income 
he could always tell his political and religious opinions. 
There may be a slight exaggeration about this, but it is 
certain that, with the same data, you can tell what are his 
views about that kind of winter which some call ‘‘ season- 
able’’ and others ‘‘severe.”’ The people who can afford 
‘‘immensikoff’’ fur coats, and for whom the price of coals 
has no interest, enjoy this “‘ charming weather”’, but poor 
folks, and those who have passed (though mostly without 
knowing it) their grand climacteric, hold different opinions. 
**To keep warm in dry weather, however cold,” says the 
leading article in my daily paper this morning, ‘‘is a 
task easily accomplished,’* from which I gather, with 
the sagacity of Mr. Doyle’s amateur detective, that that 
leading article writer is well remunerated, and also young 
and fat. With thin folks, the cold goes straight to their 
bones, there being nothing but a little cloth and wool to 
prevent it. There is a well-known story of two mutes 
standing outside the door of a stately mansion, who sent 
in a pitiful appeal for a glass of grog. The heir, who was 
very rich and extremely close-fisted, sent out word that on 
somournfulan occasion it would neverdo for them to be seen 
on the doorstep drinking spirits, and recommended them to 
‘** jump about’ andrestore theircirculations. But old people 
cannot adopt this course, nor even walk fast enough to keep 
themselves warm. For my part, I abhor cold weather, and 
loathe the people who say they like it: their merry 
rubicund faces annoy me, as the happiness of the small 
boy on Christmas Eve annoyed Gabriel Grub. But one 
must not always be prejudiced by appearances... I came 
across a man the other day, in ten degrees of frost, who 
looked the very picture of enjoyment, so strong, so healthy, 
so warm, that he might have incurred the indignation of a 
saint (who are gencrally of rather delicate constitutions). 
‘*T suppose you like this sort of weather,” I observed 
sarcastically. ‘‘1? I hate it!*' ‘‘ My dear friend,” I said, 
grasping his glowing hand, ‘‘so do I. But why do you 
hate it?” ‘*Why*” he replied, looking at me with 
amazement, but also pitifully (as if I must be a born 
idiot), ‘‘why, because, of course, there is no hunting.” 
Heavens! 

I was with Melibceus (whom I had not seen for years) 
in a cab last week in the fog. His devotion to London 
was as great as ever: if the atmosphere could have shaken 
it, it would have done it, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the Marble Arch, where we drove, not by sight, but by 
memory and the bump of locality. I have known people 
who like the east wind, but never one, save him, who 
** How fine it is!” he exclaimed 


enjoys a London fog. 
‘* Precious dark,” 


‘‘what a weird and dramatic scenc 
I observed (and almost added, carried away by a favourite 
though inapplicable quotation, ‘‘ and smells of cheese’’). 
“Dark? Well, I should hardly call it dark!” he re, lied, 


remonstratingly. *‘ For my part, I see nothing in a London 


wos 


fog—that is,” he added hurriedly, for I had murmured 
agreement, ‘‘compared with those upon our downs at 
home. Moreover, if an accident does happen, there are 


beautiful chemist’s shops— there is one with a red light ” (it 


was a policeman’s bull’s-eye, but I had not the heart to 


say so)—‘‘ where you cua get sal volatile and every atten- 
tion.” Here we ran rather sharply into a Bayswater 
‘bus. ‘* You might go twenty miles upon our downs,’’ he 


suid coutemptuously, ‘‘ and never mect with an excitement 
of that kind; and when you are lost there, you are lost. 
As for ‘ shelters,’ like that beautiful lamp with the posts 
around it, there is not so much asa finger-post, evenif you 
could see it. Iam sick of the twaddle about London fogs. 
If you had ever been in a sea-fog, with the horn blowing 
from an unseen shore, and a three-master coming your 
way without knowing it, you would really have something 
to talk about, and next toa sca fog is a fog on the downs. 
There, unless the wind rises, it is even betting that you 
never see home again. I can remember, when railways 
first began, an old drawing the difference 
between the accidents on /is line and the other: ‘If you 
come to grief on a coach, why, there you are! But if you 
do it on a railway, where are you?’ And that’s the 
difference between a London fog and a country fog,” 
concluded Melibeeus triumphantly. And, making all 


coachman 
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allowance for his infatuation with the Metropolis, 1 
am inclined to think he is right. 


Canon Shuttleworth is not only an intelligent man, but 
one whe has some knowledge of human nature and the 
environments of others not of his own class. It is in this 
latter knowledge that so many of those who honestly wish 
to elevate their fellow-creatures are so lamentably deficient. 
The Educationists, for example, who are never ‘so self- 
complacent as when they have a book in their hands, 
imagine that the same circumstance must give satisfaction 
to every well constituted mind—that is to say, to every mind 
constituted like their own. But “many men, many 
minds”: we are not all so constituted. Moreover, what 
has a great deal to do with this question i; what sort of 
occupation persons have been pursuing all day before their 
hour of leisure arrives. If they have been standing behind 
a counter, they may want rest ; if they have been sitting at 
a desk, they may want locomotion. It is even possible 


that after a day spent in irksome labour young men 
may want a little amusement. It is this point that 


the Canon mainly insists upon; for there are 200,000 
young men in London of the commercial class un. 
provided for by “ societies,” and the majority of them 
are not enraptured with the prospect of reading tho 
Hundred Best Books; and he has the good sense and 
honesty to admit that this is but natural. There are 
excellent institutions which aim at giving them what they 
ought to want, but very few which provide what they do 
want. The Church ‘“‘ may do worse than begin a ministry 
of innocent and kindly amusement.” He looks with 
apprehension at the proposal to appropriate charitable 
funds to Polytechnic institutions. They are only attrac- 
tive to a small minority, and afford no opportunity for the 
refining influence of the @pposite sex, and that is what is 
most needed; a difficult matter to adjust, he owns, but 
not impossible. In the hcated atmosphere of educational 
discussion, these words, from one who knows, fall like a 
They were delivered, too, in a plece 
the pulpit in 


breath of fresh air. 
that should give them weight—from 
Westminster Abbey. 


That astute periodical Nature has discovered a new kind 


of creature in the tank of the Botanical Gardens. It is 
described as ‘‘ an advance on the Medusa,” which seems 
hard upon the Medusa, for it is but a worm. Its 


peculiarity consists in having gills on its back, whe) is 
not usual in the freshwater forms. 
spondent suggests that ‘‘it came originally f-om some 
river like the Amazon, ani gradually accustomed itself to 
a change from salt water to fresh.’’ A fashionable preacher 
had the hardihood the other day to speak of certain gilt 
youth among his congregation, literally much ‘* wrapped 
up” in their high shirt-collars, as ‘‘ worms.’ What an 
amazing thing it would be if, through ‘‘ development *’ or 
other process, the same thing should occur to them as has 
happened to the Medusa—gills on the back ! 


A scientilic corre- 


The author of ‘‘ Box and Cox” has left a grateful 
memory among more than one generation of thceutre- 
goers; there is probably no play of the samc moderate 
length which has caused so much innocent merriment. It 
was an adaptation from the French, but how very, very 
funny it was! One owes a debt to it for having, by its 
own example, exploded the affected rubbish about all the 
merits of a literary production evaporating in a trans- 
lation. In some few cases (as in Balzac’s), where thought 
as well as style is peculiar, this may be the case; but as » 
general rule it is a feeble work in which the embers, at 
least, of vitality do not survive in a translation. I have 
seen Keeley and Buckstone playing in ‘‘ Box and Cox” 
together, without the shadow of a suspicion that I was 
indebted for the. original source of my laughter to a 
Frenchman. People do not laugh now, as they used to do, 
but in those days young people at the play 
I have acted in 


at anything , 
were not ashamed even of convulsions. 
‘Boxgand Cox” mysclf a dozen times, and felt a flame 
far warmer than « lodger’s for Mrs. Bouncer :~ 

Those 

And their hours are 
How blameless was their 
vasting a stone at 


days are gone away, 

oll and grey, 
but they are remembered. 
mirth! One cannot imagine anyone 
John Maddison Morton, save to raise a grateful cairn to 


Lis memory. 


The late Duke of Devonshire was one of the kindest 
hearted of men, and one of the few Englishmen of high 
rank who have interested themselves in literary matters. 
His princely encouragement of the Guild of Litcratarée and 
Art will be familiar to all who have read Forster's “ Life of 
Dickens” . it is one thing for a rich man to pull out of 
his pocket a few superfluous sovereigns for a good object, 
and quite another to let his house be turned topsy-turvy 
by play-actors for the same purposc, yet this he did. 
Leigh Hunt, old and _ frail, invited to join the 
audience, but declined on the score of the delicacy of his 
health. ‘ But if I come mysclf and feteh you ’” replied 
the man well called ‘: his Grace”; and im the end the 
poet went in the Duke's carriage. Years before that we 
find Dickens apologising to him for extending some 
favour he had done him to another person; ‘‘ but you are 
so fond,” he writes, ‘‘of making people happy that I um 
sure you approve,” 


was 





A PROGRAMME OF GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. * 
Speaking broadly and in the general, there are two ways of 
keeping New Year's Eve in this island, One is more common 
in the northernmost parts of it, the other has a wider distribu- 
tion south of the Tweed, the Humber, and the T'yne. The 
northern way is the more heathen, abandoned, and delight- 
ful. ‘The prevalent southern way is more Christianlike 
and melancholy; and yet the one is about as profitable as 
the other. ‘To feast, to sing, to dance is but a passing 
joy ; but a joy it is while it lasts, and there is no degree of plea- 
sure in the seasonable reflections which, by processes of 
remorse, end in good resolutions which have no to-morrow. 
Many a good soul, when hie comes to middle age, thinks it a 
duty todevote New Year’s Eve to these seasonable reflections ; 
upon others they are forced by memories and regrets 
which—this being the witching hour for them—rise from 
their sepulchres and will not be subdued, What a company 
there would be at your fireside and mine, and fifty thousand 
more, if these accusing, these remorseful memories took shape ! 
And suppose that at midnight they all rose up in their several 
places and made off through the air, each with its own cry on 
its lips: what sounds would be heard and what a sight 
it would be! Haply that may come into purgatorial ex- 
perience ; and very chastening it should be to live for half 
an age surrounded by the embodied errors, deceits, neglects, 
and cruelties of which we all die guilty. In this life they are 
but occasional tormenting’ thoughts; and when they are 
most importunate, as on New Year's Eve, we know a way of 
dispelling them to their own satisfaction. With one hand in 
the hand of the dying year, with the. other hand on the fore- 
head of the new-born year, we recite a round 
half-dozen of good resolutions. It is enough: 
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THE LATE SIR THOMAS CHAMBERS, Q.C. 


The death of Sir Thomas Chambers, the Recorder of the City 
of London, at the age of seventy-seven, was, in spite of his 
advanced years, a surprise to his friends, familiar with his 
appearance of rude health and cheerful manners. Indeed, Sir 
‘Thomas had some time ago ridiculed the idea of his retirement, 
and declared that he intended to “ die in harness.” ‘This desire 
has now been realised. Sir Thomas Chambers made on the 
whole an excellent’ judge—fair, even-tempered, sensible, with 
an adequate knowledge of law, and without the tendency to 
harsh sentences characteristic of some criminal judges. Ile 
was an agreeable companion, and his talk was always wel- 
come at the dinner-table. He had all his life a suc- 
cessful career. He was born at Ilertford, and was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, sitting for his native borough from 
1852 to 1857. ‘The better known part of his Parlia- 
mentary career belongs, however, to his lengthened mem- 
bership for Marylebone, for which he sat in the Liberal 
interest for twenty years, He wasa moderate politician, and 
was sometimes at variance with the advanced section in his 
constituency, his chief Parliamentary work being associated 
with his vigorous advocacy of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. He was made Recorder of London by the Court of 
Aldermen in 1878, in succession to Mr, Russell Gurney, and 
had previously filled the position of Common Serjeant. ‘The 
silary attached to the Recordership is £3500 a year, so that 
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MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE, 
It is expected that the royal wedding at Windsor, on Feb. 27, 
will be graced by the presence of several foreign Sovereigns, 
visitors to her Majesty the Queen. The Empress Frederick of 
Germany, with her daughters, the King of the Belgians, and 
the King and Queen of Wiirtemberg are to be her Majesty's 
guests at the Castle, while the King and Queen of Denmark 
will be visitors to the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marl- 
borough House. We present another portrait of the bride, 
Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, whose family, as well as her- 
self, will henceforth hear the title of “Royal Highness.” 


ACCIDENT TO PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
We much regret to learn that Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the husband of Princess Helena, has suffered a 
painful accident, depriving him entirely of one of his eyes. 
On Saturday, Dec. 26, his Royal Highness, who was on a visit 
with the Princess to the Queen at Osborne House, Isle of 
Wight, went out shooting in the preserves there, accompanied 
by the Duke of Connaught, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
Prince Albert of Schleswig-olstein. Just before luncheon- 
time, in a part.of the wood near the Swiss Cottage, the party 
of spoitsmen formed a small semicircle, while the beaters 
drew in towards them ; Prince Christian and his son were on 
a hillock to the right, at the outer side. A pheasant rose, and 
several guns were fired at it, one by the Duke of Connaught. 
It is believed that the shot struck against the bough of a tree 
and glanced off downward, three pellets hitting Prince 
Christian in the face; one passed through his left eyelid, 
piercing the eye. He returned to the house, and the Queen’s 
oculist, Mr. G. Lawson, of Harley Street, was summoned by 
telegraph. ‘That gentleman, however, found the 
eye irretrievably injured. On Sunday, assisted by 
Dr. Reid, the Queen’s resident physician, and by 





conscience sinks into a rosier slumber than it has 
known for twelve months and a day. 

And these resolutions that we are so proud of 
when they are formed, and that would be the 
salvation of us were they carried out, why are 
they so soon forgot? Because they are vowed to 
ourselves alone, and with Heaven alone as witness, 
Vows s> made have been piously observed, but it 
would found on fall inquiry that they were mostly 
vows of another kind—as determination to die 
rich, or resolutions of revenge. What religion 
ever prospered or is likely to flourish without 
public profession, ceremonial attestation before 
crowds of human witnesses? None; and it is for 
lack of the witness of the world that our good 
resolutions languish. 

It seems, then, that there is a remedy for a 
backsliding which is truly deplorable; for if we 
only held to our good resolutions what a different 
world it would be, even after three or four New 
Year's Eves! And why should not the remedy be 
organised? The starting of new “movements” 
is a specialty of the age, and for generations there 
has been no such stirring movement as that which 
the theme of this paper suggests, All the Churches 
in the world may unite in it. Every priesthood, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, Christian of all denomin- 
ations may assist at it, and in every cathedral, 
chapel, mosque, joss-house, and lamissary find an 
appropriate shrine. Let New Year's Day be called 
the Day of Good Resolutions. Let all who have no 
good resolutions to make remain in their tents or 
whatever abode may be theirs; but let those who 
have more grace flock to the temple most nearly 
assorted to their case. Midnight should be the 
hour with us: for others the hour of sunset, for 
others yet the hour of dawn, as religion or tradition 
sways the choice of the several nations of mankind. 
The bells cease to ring, the trampet to sound 
(where they have trumpets), the muezzin to cry. 
It is the instant of the parting year. ‘The people 
rise, or stoop to the ground, and in the holy place 
declare aloud their good resolutions. Then they 
would be as sacred as marriage vows. The more 
certainly would they be so if in our own land, for 
example, there were a subsequent adjournment to 
the vestry, where the Register of Good Resolutions 
would be kept in convenient divisions under 
various heads: such as “To spend less than —— 





Dr. Hoffmeister, of Cowes, Mr. Lawson performed 
the operation of removing the eye. Prince Christian 
bore it very well, and his general health is not 
likely to be affected ; but his return to Cumberland 
Lodge, Windsor Park, his usual residence, must 
necessarily be deferred for a week or two. 


THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 

The increasing difficulties of administering relief 
to the famishing peasantry in the central and 
south-eastern provinces of Russia, where the harvest 
crops have failed, are described in recent accounts. 
The agents of the Imperial Government are per- 
plexed by untrustworthy reports from the pro- 
vincial, municipal, and communal authorities, 
which in their turn accuse the peasants of hiding 
private stores of grain; and officers, with detach- 
ments of troops, are sent to the villages, searching 
the houses of those suspected of this practice, 
as is shown in our correspondent’s sketch of such 
a visitation. ‘The region mainly afflicted is part 
of the plain of “Great Russia” east of the Volga, 
comprising the provinces of Toula, Orel, Riazan, 
Tambov, Voronej, Koursk, Saratov, Pensa, Sim- 
birsk, Samara, Kazan, Viatka, and Orenburg, with 
an aggregate population of twenty-seven millions. 
The price of rye, which is the chief food of the 
peasantry, has doubled in some parts of this region, 
and the closing of the Volga navigation by ice, 
with the lack of railway communication, makes 
the transport of supplies a very difficult task. 


EVICTIONS IN LEATHER LANE, 
HOLBORN. 


The compulsory removal, on Dec. 22, of a large 
number of poor people, Irish families, lodging in 
a wretched building in Leather Lane, in conse- 
quence of legal difficulties between the owner of 
the property and the mortgagees, has excited inuch 
compassion in the neighbourhood. It was at first 
erroneously supposed, as the building was notor- 
iously deemed unfit for habitation, that this sum- 
mary proceeding was the act of the local sanitary 
authority; but neither the Holborn Board of 
Works nor the Committee of the London County 
Council for the Housing of the Working Classes 








a day in Strong Drink"; “To Plague my good 
Wife (or Husband) no more with Jealousy”; 
* Never again tobe heard in a Scolding or a Fret- 
ful Voice” ; “'To be more ‘Thoughtful of my Parents 
(Children, Dependants)”; “In all my Dealings to shun the 
Practice of him who sanded the Sugar”; and so forth to more 
deadly faults. Indeed, it is manifest that without some public 
recognition or presumption of such solemn resolutions 
there would little more virtue in the ceremonial than in 
the mute formulation of resolve by the domestic hearth. 
Wherefore, to make all complete, particular arrangements 
should be made. In countries where it is acknowledged 
that women have souls they should gather apart from men in 
chapel and church, cathedral and tabernacle; and where 
there is more than one shrine of penitence (and here we see a 
new and sufficing use for deserted City churches), then this 
sacred edifice would be appointed to women with one schedule 
of faults to amend, and that to another sort. And so 
as to men, with the greater diversity that their multi- 
tudinous temptations and shortcomings demand. TIIere to 
St. Luke's go the physicians ; there to St. Paul's go the lawyers ; 
county councillors to St. Matthew's ; traders to St. George's; 
and though no woman would go to Sc. Mary Magdalen’s, yet the 
doors should stand open that some might feel what is their 
proper place. And so with others as near as may be. ‘The 
lesser magistrates should be gathered together, with the judges 
in wig and gown, to forswear all joking and going to sleep, as 
well as transgressions known only to their hearts or at their 
hearths; while as for the clergy, who would be distributed 
without choice at the various fanes, it would be enough for 
them, perhaps, to groan “ And I also,” when the congregation 
declared good resolutions corresponding to their own. It may 
be that statesmen and professional politicians cannot afford to 
make good resolutions purgative of their peculiar faults, 
heinous though they be; and yet what blessings might be 
anticipated by the whole nation if our Mr. Chamberlain, our 
Sir William Harcourt, our Sir John Gorst, our Mr. Schnadhorst 
(to refrain from naming greater men equally fallible), were 
seen walking in procession to St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
there to proclaim the good resolutions of which they and we 
stand so much in need ! 


Here, then, is a scheme which a little courage would suffice 
to carry out, with such advantages as Doubt itself can hardly 
question. And yet it is to be feared that a Society of 
Sivonarolas would be needed to set it afoot. But it might be 
undertaken by that wonderful people the Japanese, who put on 
new customs like old slippers; and when once the ceremonial 
was established in Japan, we might hope for its speedy intro- 
duction where it is needed more, 


THE LATE RECORDER OF LONDON, SIR THOMAS CHAMBERS, Q.C. 


the position is a comfortable one. Among the candidates are 
Sir W.T. Marriott, Sir William Charley (the Common Serjeant), 
and Mr. Poland, the famous Treasury lawyer. Sir Thomas 
Chambers married a daughter of Mr. John Green, of Hertford, 
and one of his daughters married Mr. Causton, M.P. for 
Southwark, and the other is Lady Roxburgh, widow of Sir 
Francis Roxburgh. 
THE LATE SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 

The death of Sir William White, C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.B., of 
influenza, at Berlin, leaves England the poorer by a really 
great diplomatist. Sir William White was born in 1824, of 
Irish parentage, and since his education, at King William's 
College, Isle of Man, and Trinity College, Cambridge, he spent 
the greater part of his life in the Diplomatic Service. He 
entered the Warsaw Consulate as a clerk thirty-four years 
ago, and he eventually rose to the headship of the office. His 
experience as an Eastern diplomatist was unrivalled. He was 
snecessively Agent and Consul-General to Servia, Envoy- 
Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary to Roumania, 
and finally, during the temporary absence of the Ambassador, 
Envoy-Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary at Con- 
stantinople. In 1886 Lord Salisbury appointed him permanent 
Ambassador at a salary of £8000 a year. In 1867 he 
married a Polish lady, the daughter of Herr Lewis 
Kendzior, and he had all his life certain sympathies with 
Poland, which were allied to a not very friendly view of 
Russian diplomacy. Curiously enough, the Sultan, in spite of 
his friengliness to the Porte, did not at first like him, and 
declined to receive him. The feeling, however, wore off, and 
in the end Sir William White gained Abdul Hamid’s complete 
confidence and even affection, and became the most powerful 
Ambassador in Constantinople. He had a personality of great 
charm and energy, and his remarkable height and ample, 
cheerful, physique were combined with singular tact, 
strength of character, and a range of accomplishments 
of a very unusual kind. He was a distinguished linguist, 
speaking most European languages, including Russian and 
Polish, fluently, and his diligence and accuracy in collect- 
ing material for the English Government have been of the 
grreatest service. He has unquestionably done much to keep 
Russian influence at Constantinople in check, by retaining the 
goodwill of the timid, suspicious, but acute Sultan. Russia 
frankly admitted the obstacles which Sir William interposed to 
her Eastern policy. 


had anything to do with it. The premises were, 
indeed, in a filthy and unwholesome condition, and 
were abominably overcrowded. Before Christmas, 
a hundred and thirty of the helpless inmates, having 
had formal notice to quit, were forcibly expelled, taking with 
them a little worthless furniture, such as broken chairs, tables, 
and boxes, and foul mattresses or rags of bedding, which they 
collected in the open street amid the dense fog of that winter 
evening and the darkness of approaching night. It was a 
scandalous and pitiful scene, dimly lighted by a few coal 
fires made in buckets. ‘The Rev. Edward Canney, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, Saffron Hill, and one of the poor-law guardians of 
the parish, exerted himself, with Mr. Beachcroft, vice-chairman 
of the above-named committee of the London County Council, 
to provide relief for the destitute people. Some of the women 
and children were sheltered for the night in the school-room 
belonging to this clergyman’s church ; others were conveyed 
in vans to the Salvation Army shelters at Whitechapel. 


THE BALLOON DISASTER AT BOMBAY. 
The frightful death of Lieutenant Edward Mansfield; of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, second officer of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steam-ship Nizam, on Dec. 10, at Bombay, 
by falling from a burst balloon, has already been made known. 
This balloon, named the Wanderer, had been twice used by 
him at Bombay, with the intention of afterwards exhibiting 
a series of experiments, with parachutes and a basket in which 
two persons were to descend, for purposes in aid of military 
operations. Lord Harris, the Governor of Bombay, came to 
witness the ascent which proved fatal at the Victoria 
Gardens, Parell, where several thousand people were 
assembled, and there was a vast multitude of native 
spectators outside. Lieutenant Mansfield had promised to 
rise to the height of 15,000 ft., having reached 11,400 ft. on 
a former occasion. ‘The balloon, held by sailors from Hi.M.S. 
Marathon, was inflated by the Bombay Gas Company with 
nearly 23,000 cubic feet of gas, its full capacity being 
25,000 ft. It went up at a quarter past four in the afternoon. 
At the height of 800 ft. or 900 ft. it was seen to split- asunder 
and then collapse. The unfortunate man was observed to leap 
upon the ring of the parachute, trying to clear himself of the 
loose silk and rigging of the balloon, but failed in this 
endeavour, and the whole tangied apparatus fell down together. 
It reached the ground just outside the south wall of the 
Gardens. Lieutenant Mansfield was still alive, with one leg 
broken, but was unconscions, and died in a few minutcs, He 
was twenty-six years of age. 
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PERSONAL. 


The new Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. John Wareing Bardsley, 
comes of avery well-known family, and one highly esteemed 
among Churchmen. ‘Ihe 
son of the late Canon 
Bardsley, of Manchester, 
he is the eldest of seven 
brothers, who all took 
Holy Orders. His career 
at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was by no means brilliant, 
yet his ministerial life 
has been marked by the 
most cemplete snecess. 
Whether as curate, in- 
cumbent, archdeacon, or 
bishop, his work has 
been characterised by a 
thoroughness and 
devotion which could not 
but prove effective. His 
first incumbency, that of 
St. John’s, Bootle, 
brought him into touch 
with some of the most 
serious problems of tlic time, but he obtained a wonderfal 
hold over the people by his large-hearted sympathy. IIe was 
preferred in 1871 to the important parish of St. Saviour's, 
Liverpool, and then it was that his powers of organisation and his 
capacity for work made themselves felt. He quickly acquired 
a great reputation in the city, and when the See of Liverpool 
was constituted Dr. Bardsley became the new Bishop's right- 
hand man. His preferment, four years ago, to the bishopric 
of Sodor and Man, in succession to Dr. Rowley Hill, excited 
no surprise, as he had been for some time marked ont for pro- 
motion, and his administration of the Manx Church has fully 
justified his elevation. He is nota great preacher, although 
his sermons on Donglas Head have always drawn crowds of 
people; but his ready sympathy, his calm judgment, and his 
wise counsel have endeared him to his clergy and the vast body 
of the laity on the islaud. He is not often in London ; but his 
speech at Exeter Hall iast June on behalf of the London City 
Mission will be remembered as a striking illustration of the 
breadth and catholicity of spirit that animates him in his work. 
Ile is out-and-out a Northerner, and there can be little doubt 
that he will prove himself a very worthy successor to Bishop 
Harvey Goodwin. Ile was born in 1835, and is closely related 
to Mr. F. S. Powell, M.-P. ‘ 


THe Ricat Rey. Dr. J. W. BARDSLEY. 


Captain Simonds, who has hitherto acted as second in com- 
mand of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, has been appointed to 
succeed Sir Eyre Shaw as 
chief of the Brigade. He 
is a Londoner by birth, 
and was educated at 
Ipswich, in the office of 
Messrs. Ransome and 
Sons, where he studied 
mechanical engineering. 

To the profession of civil 

engineer Mr. Simonds has 

added some military ex- 

perience, his appointment 

as second officer to the 

Fire Brigade taking plac 

ten years ago, at a salary 

of £400, rising to £600. 

In his present position 

Mr. Simonds gets £800 a 

year, and a house. He is 

popniar with the foree, 

which strongly favoured Mr. J. S. 
his appointment, and. like 

Captain Shaw, is a man of vigorous physique and real capacity 
for organisation. 


SIMON Ds. 


Of all his stately and beautiful houses, the late Duke of 
Devonshire was fondest of Holker Ifall, where he bad lived as 
@ young man when he succeeded his grandfather as second 
Earl of Burlington, at the age of six-and-twenty, and where 
he died, full of years and honours, more than half a century 
later. Chatsworth was too mnch the “ to please 
the simple tastes of the late Duke, one of the most modest and 
IIardwicke Hall, the second of the three 
magnificent seats built by Elizabeth Hardwicke, who married 
Sir William Cavendish in the century, has been 
generally oceupied by tle Marquis of Hartington ; his Grace's 
: house in Piccadilly saw him occasionally, of course ; but 
Chiswick House, his other London estate, has been let for some 
years to the Marquis of Bute, whose lease has just expired ; 
and now that interesting old house, with its memories of 
Canning and of Fox, of Dorothy Boyle and the beautiful 
Dachess of Devonshire, whom Gainsborough immortalised, its 
charming grounds and great yew hedges nearly twenty feet 
high, is to be utilised for that most mournful of all establish- 
ments—a private lunatic asylam. 
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The death of Mr. Peter Taylor, at Brighton, removes a 
politician of public interest who has lately somewhat 
fallen out of men’s sight. 
He had for some years 


a 
i the repre- 


F “A retired from 
? sentation of Leicester, 
with which his once 
active political life was 
identified, and since the 
Home Rule question had 
arisen he became a 
Unionist. In his day he 
was one of the most 
characteristic examples 
of the new Radicals. Ile 
was an old friend of 
Mazzini, and was chaire 
man of the Society of 
the Friends of Italy, his 
other early association 
being in the agitation for 
the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Later on he 
vigorously forwarded the 
movement for enlisting English sympathy on the side of the 
North in the American Civil War. In domestic politics he 
was equally independent and ardent. He was the leader of 
the campaign against compulsory vaccination, and was astrong 
supporter of women’s suffrage, and an equally vigorous oppo- 
nent of the game laws. Personally, he was a very upright 
man, with considerable dignity of manners and appearance. 
He was a partner in the famous silk firm of Courtauld and 


Courtauld. 


THe LATe Ma, Peter TAYLOR. 


Mr. Maddison Morten, whose funeral at Kensal Green was 
the ccecasion of a large gathering of theatrical celebrities, has 
been associated with a great body of interesting theatrical 
work and one brilliant success, the evergreen “ Box and Cox.” 
IIe did ail kinds of work—farces, comedies, and pantomimes, 
his best known work after “ Box and Cox” being the farce 
still often played on the amateur stage, “ Betsy Baker,” in 
which the now aged Mrs. Keeley first played the eponymons 
put. He was always a man of retiring, though cheerful 
character, and, falling at length out of the public mind, 
found a quiet nook in the Charterhouse. Here he lived 
contentedly enough until his retirement . was discovered, 
interest in him re-aroused, and a benefit performance organised 
at the Haymarket, which, however, he was too feeble to 
attend. 

The death of Dr. Kuenen, the great Biblical scholar and 
expert in Old Testament criticism, is an event which touches 
the English theological world almost as closely as that of his 
own country. Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel,” and his “ Prophets 
and Prophecies of Israel” have both been translated into 
English, and remain models of careful, enlightening, and dis- 
passionate criticism. ‘The books are chiefly remarkable for 
their wonderful tracing of the relation between the Judaic 
system and surronnding nations, and their minute knowledge 
of contemporary history, They are written simply and with 
out ornament, and with rare critical judgment. Kuenen’s 
teaching has been largely popularised in England by the Rev. 
Philip Wicksteed, the successor of Dr, Martineau at Little 
Portland Street Chapel. Kuenen was born at JIaarlem in 1828, 
and studied at the University of Leyden. 

Mr. John E. Redmond, who has been elected member for 
Waterford by a majority of 546, and will return to Parliament 
as the leader of the Par- 
nellite section, is a gentle- 
man of a good family, 
both his father ard his 
granduncle having sat 
for Wexford for some 
years. He himself sat as 
member for New Ross in 
1881,and made his maiden 
speech on the day when 
he took his seat. His 
best Parliamentary effort 
was, however, made in 
1882, when he introduced 
a Land Bill in a speech 
of much force and real 
eloquence. A dramatic 
episode in his career was 
his mission to Anstralia, 
together with his brother, 

Mr. William Redmond, Mr. J. E. 
at the time when the 

news of the Pheenix Park murders arrived. A fierce storm 
of execration burst forth, which nearly ruined the mission, 
Both he and his brother married Australian ladies, who were 
sisters, Mr. John Redmond having the misfortune to lose his 
wife some little timeago. His late unsuccessful candidature 
for Cork will be generally remembered. 

The death of Amos Cassioli deprives modern Tuscan art of 
an able and painstaking painter. Cassioli, who was born at 
Siena in 1848, was Professor in the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Florence, and a pupil of Luigi Mussini. His correctness in 
drawing was remarkable. Among his principal works are the 
“ Battle of Legnano,” a large work with many figures, now in 
the Gallery of Modern Painting in Florence, and “ Provvenzano 
Solvani Receiving Offerings from the Citizens for Redeeming ¢ 
Prisoner from Charles I. of Puglia,’ now in the Palazzo 
Pubblico at Siena. It was Cassioli’s son who at the general 
competition made for the new bronze doors of the Cathedral 
of Florence carried off the prize, and it is sad to think that 
the father should not have lived to see them executed and put 


into position. 


REDMOND, M.P, 


The musical obituary of the year was heavy enough with- 
out the aidition, at the last moment, so to speak, of two such 
well-known names as 
those of Mr. Weist IIill 
and Mr. Alfred Cellier. 
Both were popular men 
in their respective 
branches, and both were 
typical British musicians. 
Mr. Weist Hill, who died 
on Christmas night, was 
a victim to cancer, the 
disease first making itself 
apparent some two years 
ago, when an operation 
was performed upon his 
tongue. Since then Mr. 
Hill’s duties as Principal” 
of the Guildhall School 
of Music had grown 
heavier, while his physical 
powers gradually de- 
creased. He wasassociated 
from the first with the 
prosperity and growth of what is now the largest musical insti- 
tution in the world, and his labours in that capacity will be 
remembered long after it is forgotten that he was conductor at 
the Alexandra Palace or that he held for many years a leading 
place among violin players and professors in this country. 
Mr. Cellier was a comparatively young man, having only just 
completed his forty-seventh birthday, and, although he was 
known to bein bad health, the news of his death came asa sad 
shock to the music-loving public, and more especially to those 
connected with the Lyric Theatre, where his new comic opera 
was on the point of being produced. The composer of 
“ Dorothy” and “ Doris” had a rare gift of melody, and he 
was trained in the right school, being originally, like his friend 
Sir Arthur Sallivan, a choir-boy in the Chapel Royal. His 
setting of Gray’s “ Elegy” is full of beauty and grace, and 
it deserves to live. 

Prince Malcom Khan desires us to state that the phrase 
“New Koran.” which occurred in a recent article in our 
columns, should have been “ essence of Koran.” 


THE LATE MR. ALFRED CELLIER. 


OUR PORTRAITS, 

The portrait of the late Duke of Devonshire is from a photo- 
graph by G. Churchill. Cornwall Road, Easthourne ; the late 
Mr. Peter Taylor. by Fradelle and Young, 246, Regent Street, 
W.; the Right Rev. Dr. J. W. Bardsley, the late Sir ‘Thomas 
Chambers, and Mr. J. 8. Simonds, by Russell and Sons, 
17, Baker Street, W.; Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., by Lawrence 
of Dublin; and the late Mr. A. Cellier, by Walery, 164, Regent 
Street, W. 
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ENGLISIL MUSIC IN 1891. 
The musical harvest of the year just ended was not a particu- 
larly rich one. If anything, it fell below the average of recent 
times, for some of our leading composers were either silent 
altogether or merely contented themselves with the production 
of a solitary work of modest proportions, just to show they 
were not altogether idle. We shall not complain on this 
account. In music sometimes, as in other matters, él faut 
reeuler pour mieux sauter,and thus it happens that when 
there is least productivity there is often most preparation 
going on for the future. For instance, three of our prominent 
English musicians — Mr. Frederick Cowen, Mr. Goring 
Thomas, and Mr. Hamish MacCunn-—brought out nothing 
mention the whole of 1891 than a 
few songs. Yet it well known that each was 
more or less busily engaged upon a grand opera, while 
Mr. MacCunn was also writing the dramatic cantata “Queen 
Ifynde of Caledon,” which is to be produced at Glasgow 
towards the end of January, Again, Dr. A. C., Mackenzie, 
who only gave us his setting of the “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” 
has in hand a cantata for Gloucester and a light opera, upon 
which he is probably working at this moment during his 
holiday at Florence. Dr. IIubert Parry, whose “ De Profundis,” 
albeit his solitary contribution, stands forth as one of the most 
remarkable examples of musicianship in the modern repertory, 
was meanwhile engaged upon an oratorio and a cantata, one 
of which is certain to see the light during 1892, Neither 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout nor Mr, Frederic Cliffe gave us a new 
orchestral work of important dimensions ; but the former, at 
least, bronght out a “Suite de Ballet,” while the latter is 
understood to be tolerably forward with the symphony he has 
been commissioned to write for the coming Leeds [estival. 
While, therefore, the present harvest is small, the stock of 
fresh seed is plentiful enough, and we look forward to an 
ample yield when it shall have had time to grow and ripen. 
First in the category of new works from native pens stands 
Sir Arthur Sullivan's “Ivanhoe.” The magnitude of the test 
to which this opera was put can only be realised now that all 
Placed upon the stage 


during 
was 


worthier of 


is over and cool reflection is possible. 
of a new opera house at a cost of many thousands of pounds, 
it was expected to draw nightly crowds at prices of admission 
fifty per cent. higher than those charged at the ordinary 
theatres, and to support a double company of artisis, none of 
whom were “stars,” but all of whom were in receipt of sub- 
stantial salaries. Was ever experiment more novel or more 
searching? No wonder the opera and the enterprise nearly 
broke down under its weight. Yet, in spite of everything, 
“Tvanhoe” ran one hundred and sixty nights in succession, 
achieving a “best on record” in the annals of serious 
opera, and only gave way under the “last straw,” when 
a revival was attempted after no more than three 
mouths’ interval. To speak indifferently of “ Ivanhoe” 
after this wonld be to confess ignorance concerning the 
merits of the work and the general experience of English 
operatic composers. For our own part, we consider that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan can lay claim to the most brilliant triamph 
of the year, not excepting even the run of forty odd nights 
attained at the Shaftesbury Theatre by Pietro Maseagni's 
* Cavalleria Rasticana.” In his more familiar domain of comic 
opera, Sir Arthur ceded place to Mr. Edward Solomon, whose 
*Nautch Girl” has so far pursned its course for just halfa 
year at the Savoy. His old librettist, Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, had 
collaborated with Mr. Alfred Cellier ina comic opera entitled 
“The Mountebanks,” which was to have been produced at the 
Lyric Theatre in December. Owing, however, to the regretted 
and premature decease of the composer, this long expected 
event becomes transferred to the musical calendar of the New 
Year. 

Turning to choral music, we find the industrious Cambridge 
Professor, Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, to the fore with his oratorio 
* Eden” and his ballad “The Battle of the Baltic.” The 
former, 1 work of lofty and serious aim, was brought ont at the 
Birmingham Festival and subsequently performed at the Royal 
Albert Hall, but on neither occasion were we able to forma 
wholly favourable opinion regarding it. Our reasons for arriv- 
ing at that conclusion have already been definitely stated, and 
there is no need to repeat them now. “The Battle of the 

saltic”’ also failed to create an cntirely satisfactory impres- 

sion, despite the prestige of an introduction at the hands of 
Dr. Ilans Richter. It seemed to lack the spontaneity and 
vigour of “ ‘The Revenge,” and was certainly less replete with 
melodic charm than “ ‘The Voyage of Maeldune.” But are we 
not getting too many choral ballads now? Professor Stanford's 
success in this direction offers a great temptation, and quite 
recently we have had Dr. J. F’. Bridge's setting of “ The Ballad 
of Haroun al Raschid,” followed by Mr. J.T. If. Read's “ Death 
of Young Romilly” ; while Mr. C. A. Lidgey’s choral setting 
of Browning's “Women and Roses” may be said to belong 
essentially to the same class of composition. A work of decided 
promise was Mr. ArthurSomerveli’s Mass in C minor, given in 
the spring by the Bach Choir. We shall look forward with 
interest to the future efforts of this young musician, Among 
the minor productions at the provincial festivals may be 
mentioned Dr, Harford Lloyd's cantata “ A Song of Judgment,” 
Dr. Edwards's motet “ Praise to the Holiest,” and Dr. Joseph 
Bridge’s cantata “ Rudel.” But, after all, there was nothing 
from a native source to compare with Dr. Parry’s superb “ De 
Profundis,” while from abroad the only novelty of the first 
order of merit was Dvorék’s lovely “ Requiem,” which still 
awaits its London hearing. 

To our wealthy store of instrumental works the additions 
were neither numerous nor important. The only English 
symphony of the year—a work in G minor by Mr. Charles 
Stephens, one of the directors of the Philharmonic Society— 
was not actually new. It had, indeed, been composed seventeen 
years before for 1 competition at the Alexandra Palace (which 
it did not win), and was played for the first time at Mr 
Stockley’s Birmingham concerts in 1890, Apart from 
this, there only remain to enumerate Mr. Learmont Drysdale’s 
“Tam o’ Shanter” overture (which gained a prize offered by 
the Glasgow Society of Musicians), Mr. C. Stewart Macpher- 
son's “ Festal” overture, Mr. Percy Rideout’s symphonic poem 
“ Epipsychidion,” Mr. Edward German’s “ Faneral March” in 
D minor, and Mr. J. F. Barnett’s “ Two Characteristic Pieces” 
for orchestra. The last-named composer also brought out a 
sonata for pianoforte and violin in G minor, and among tho 
scanty list of chamber works we farther find English art 
represented by Mr. W. G. Cusins with a septet for pianoforte 
and wind instruments, and by Miss Rosalind Ellicott witha 
pianoforte trio in G major, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The royal wedding, says the World, is to take place at 
Windsor only because it has been found impossible to arrange 
for an adequate ceremonial at Buckingham Palace. ‘The 
announcement that the precedent of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales is to be observed is incorrect. ‘The wedding is to be 
semi-state, and the ceremonial will be arranged by the Prince 
of Wales, who intends to take the whole management of the 
function into his own hands, It is not: the case that the honey- 
moon will be spent at Osborne, as, according to present arrange- 
ments, the bride and bridegroom will proceed to Sandringham 
for a fortnight. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is to officiate at the wedding, 
assisted by the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Oxford, 
and by the Dean and Canons of Windsor. ‘There will be eight 
bridesmaids: Lady Margaret Grosvenor, daughter of the 
Duke of Westminster; Lady Alexandra Hamilton, daughter 
of the Duke of Abercorn; Lady Dorothea Stewart-Murray, 
daughter of the Duke of Athole; Lady Katherine Thynne, 
daughter of Lord Bath ; Lady Eva Greville, danghter of Lord 
Warwick ; Lady Evelyn Lindsay, daughter of Lord Crawford ; 
Lady Gertrude Molyneux, daughter of Lord Sefton; and Lady 
Victoria Leveson-Gower, daughter of the late Lord Granville. 
These ladies have been chosen by the Queen, who is also select- 
ing the household of the Dake and future Duchess of Clarence, 
in conjunction with the Prince of Wales, 


The decoration of the Duke of Clarence’s new resicence in 
St. James's Palace will be fiuished in a few weeks, and then 
the house will only require to be furnished. ‘The interior 
has been entirely reconstructed. ‘lhe work has been carried 
out very slowly, because the Duke is not going to live in 
the house until after Easter, and he does not want the expense 
of keeping it up until he is ready to occupy it. The Duke of 
Clarence will be only the third tenant of this “apartment” 
within the space of a contury, his predecessors having been 
the Duchess of Cambridge, who lived in it for thirty-eight 
years, and she succeeded the Duke of Cumberland (Ernest, 
King of Hanover), who bad it for about fifty-eight years. 


A complaint was made lately that Prince George of Wales 
did not possess a “more English” title. ‘The idea is not very 
rational when put in this form; but anybody who thinks 
that a title which has descended from the Black Prince is not 
good enongh ought to be satisfied to learn that Prince George, 
who is happily convalescent, will take his seat in the House 
of Lords as Duke of Kent. 


One circumstance has been overlooked which has a peculiarly 
painful bearing on Prince Christian’s misfortune. For some 
years Princéss Christian has had trouble with ker eyes. 
Last year she went to Berlin to consult an eminent oculiat, 
and though his treatment gave the Princess some relief, I 
believe the state of her sight is still the cause of serious con- 
cern to members of her family. It will be easily understood 
that the lamentable accident to Prince Christian has come 
upon his wife with the acuteness of fatality. 


Lord Randolph Churchill is on the seas, but when he lands 
he will find some agreeable reading in the papers concerning 
his reported appointment to one of the vacant Embassies. It 
was said that Lord Randolph would succeed Sir Robert Morier 
at St. Petersburg, that he was anxious to cultivate friendly 
relations between England and Russia, and that, at any 
rate, he was weary of a chequered career as a party politician, 
and longed for the diguity of diplomacy. Some rude people I 
know said he would appear before the Czar with the prestige of 
Tartarin after the lion-killfng, and others that his supposed 
appointment was a joke which arose out of a new Christmas 
game that was played by the guests at Hatfield. 


There isa subtle jest somewhere, for the St. Petersburg 
Embassy has actually been given to Lord Vivian, who is 
scarcely known to the public, except in connection with 
the Conference on the Slave ‘Trade. His predecessor 
in the Russian capital, Sir Robert Morier. has been 
transferred to Rome. ‘The death of Sir William White 
makes a vacancy at Constantinople, and it is donbtful 
whether Sir Henry Drummond Wolff or Sir Evelyn Baring 
will be appointed to this important post. Sir Henry is sup- 
posed to have the reversion of any good thing that is going ; 
but Sir Evelyn Baring's long association with Egypt gives him 
a strong claim to an enviable piece of promotion. 

Christmas week in London will not easily be forgotten by 
those who had occasion to travel. The most familiar journeys 
became experiences of hardship and privation. People who 
tried to get out of town with a view to making their lungs 
acquainted with “something distantly resembling an air” 
found that the distance between Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street liad all the novelty of exploration. Passengers on 
Christmas Eve resigned themselves to the prospect of spending 
the festive season between those two points of the habitable 
globe in the deepest gloom, with the occasional diversion of 
fog signals. Ou Christmas Day there was an ice carnival for 
distracted postmen and the carriers of parcels, and I suppose 
that London realised to enthusiastic schoolboys a vision of the 
universe turned into a gigantic slide. 


A bad railway accident near Lowestoft and a terrible 
catastrophe in the Gateshead Theatre were grim intruders 
among our Ciristmas greetings. The delight of seeing a 
pantomime on Christmas Eve cost nine little children their 
lives, and all because a senseless panic was excited by an 
hysterical woman who shrieked “Fire!” when there was 
absolutely not the slightest danger. Some attempt seems to 
have been made to shut the woman's month, but it is a 
thousand pities that no one had the presence of mind to gag 
her outright. 


The end of the Pearl Case was a painful surprise to all who 
had followed Mrs. Osborne's story with sympathetic interest. 
When she left the witness-box she was congratulated on the 
way she had given her evidence. “I did my best,” she said 
simply, “ but, after all, I had only to tell the truth.” Before 
the final revelation there was an almost universal belief in her 
innocence; but the tracing of a fifty-pound note endorsed by 
“ Ethel Elliott " exposed the whole lamentable imposture, and, 
n few hours later, the woman who had stood before the world 
ns the victim of calamny, was a miserable fugitive. I suppose 
there never was a case in which popular sentiment was so com- 
pletely misled, but the sympathy with Captain Osborne is 
greater than ever. 


Some coroners do not love the Charity Organisation Society. 
One of them, Mr. Wynne Baxter, was moved to the indignant 
epigram that the C.0.S, had more organisation than charity, 
by a case of death from starvation and exposure. ‘There 
seems to be no utility in denying that peopledo sometimes die 
of sheer want in the streets of London, but it may be 
doubted whether indiscriminate donations are likely to provide 
& permanent remedy for the evil. 


The late Duke of Devonshire had some business-like 
qualities, which made the management of his great estates a 
model of successful administration. Will the new Duke follow 
in the footeteps of his father? ‘To govern the Devonshire 
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property demands a devotion to detail which might appal a 
Secretary of State. Yet the Duke is expected to perform this 
task, and also to keep an eye from the Olympian heights of 
the House of Lords on the vagaries of the poor mortals in the 
other Chamber. His successor in the leadership cf the Liberal 
Unionists in the Commons is Mr. Chamberlain, who is genially 
reminded by the journals of his party that he is to be adeputy 
leader, and not an autocrat. Will Lord Hartington snatch 
exciting half-hours from the serenity of the Lords or the 
arithmetic of the Devonshire rent-roll to sit over the clock in 
the other IJonse, and watch Mr. Chamberlain drilling bis 
* p’s and q's"? 

» There is to be a severe struggle for the vacant seat in 
Rossendale. ‘The Unionist candidate is Sir Thomas Brooks, 
and the Gladstonian champion is Mr, J. If. Maden, who is 
described in the neutral phrase-book of politics as a man of 
“strong local influence.” But the fight in Rossendale must Le 
a very mild commotion after the Waterford election. Mr. 
Michael Davitt has not fared weil in his first serious candi- 
dature for Parliament. To begin with, he thought a contest 
impolitic ; then he had his head broken; and, finally, he found 
himself at the bottom of the poll. he Parnellitesshave won 
their first electoral trinmph since the split in the Irish party, 
and they are making the most of it. 

I infer from Sir W. B. Forwood’s letter in the Times, that 
the Conservative members of the Liverpoot ‘town Council 
will shortly take steps to confer the freedom of that city on 
Mr. Gladstone by a unanimons vote. ‘This will be a graceful 
amende for the act which lately exposed the Conservative 
councillors to the reproach that they were wanting in respect 
towards Liverpool's most distinguished citizen. I learn, by 
the way, from a friend who has just returned from Biarritz, 
that he found Mr. Gladstone in the most vigorous health and 
spirits, and on the point of starting on an expedition into 
Spain, I shall not besurprised to learn that this extraordinary 
old man spent his eighty-second birthday in mastering the 
grammar of the Basque language. 


Mr. St. John Corbet has protested in the 7imes against the 
license of cross-examiners, and another-correspondent declares 
that, although he has been robbed, he has no thought of 
prosecuting the offender, as he does not wish to be raked in the 
witness-box by a professional “bully.” ‘This sensitiveness 
may be very commendable, but I am afraid it will encourage 
fraudulent persons to victimise citizens of a retiring dispo- 
sition. Indeed, we may see such a stage of impunity that a 
thief will carry off the stolen property from under its owner's 
nose with the remark, “I know you won't prosecute, because 
you are afraid of being asked in the witness-box whether you 
poisoned your grandmother.” 


There has been an outbreak at Wormwood Scrubbs Jail. 
A number of convicts seized the opportunity of making a 
mutinous demonstration in the chapel. An inquisitive news- 
paper man alleges that this was intended to be a protest 
against the unsanitary arrangements of the cells, which are 
flooded with water after every shower of rain. It need 
scarcely be said that this and other a:legations are flatly 
contradicted by the prison authorities, who, however, offer no 
explanation why forty or fifty convicts should have been 
suddenly inspired in chapel to break into rebellion. 


In Germany and in Austria, where they keep Christmas in a 
fashion similar to our own, there has been a lull in politics. 
Not so, however, in other countries, where party strife has been 
carried on very much as in ordinary times ; but then they have 
made up for it by celebrating New Year's Day with the usual 
official ceremonies and popular festivities. 

I suppose it would not do for Socialists to take any notice 
of such a festival as Christmas, and this, no doubt, accounts 
for the activity they have been displaying in Germany. That 
party has just, it appears, completed its reorganisation, which 
includes the centralisation in Berlin of the political section, 
and in Hamburg of the labour section. But the reorganisa- 
tion is likely soon to lead to a disorganisation, as the 
General Strike Committee's plan to centralise all the 
labour questions has met everywhere with considerable 
opposition. ‘The leaders of the local branches fear that 
the new scheme will deprive them of all their influence; 
and as, in addition to that, all the strikes have gone against 
the men during the last year, the workmen also are discon- 
tented, and will probably refuse to provide the General Strike 
Committee with funds. At Breslau, the other day, the con- 
ference of the Socialists of Silesia nearly ended in a free 
fight, and it is expected that the meeting of delegates which 
is to meet at Coblentz on Jan, 31 will be a stormy one. 


Militarism, like everything else, has its advantages ; but it 
may be carried a little too far. For a sentry to shoot at a 
man with ball cartridge gimply because the luckless wight 
has infringed some police regulation, is an unwarrantable and 
disgraceful act of barbarism. This, however, happened at 
Berlin on Dec. 26 to a man named Kasper, who, called upon by 
a sentry to give himself up under arrest, thought it more 
pradent to run away, when the irate soldier fired at him... . 
and missed him. This is the only satisfactory feature of the 
incident, which reveals a state of things unworthy of a great 
and civilised nation. 


English operas are being received with great success 
in Germany, where, it may be remembered, “''he Mikado” 
had a long run in Berlin and in the provinces. “The 
Gondoliers” is now being played in the provinces by a 
touring company, and “ Ivanhoe” will be performed in Berlin 
some time in March. 


It is lucky for the Viennese that they do not, like the 
English, include roast beef in their Christmas fare, for the 
butchers of Vienna struck at what would have been here a 
most awkward time, and refused to make any purchases 
from the cattle dealers, with the result that very little meat 
could be had in the City at Christmas. The cause of the strike 
is a dispute as to whether the cattle dealers or the butchers 
shall pay the octroi duties to be levied at the new boundaries 
of Vienna. According to the principle of the French 
princess who, when bread was scarce, suggested cake 
as food for the poor, the people of Vienna have substituted 
poultry for meat during the Christmas holidays. I know very 
little of the Viennese if, before long, they do not geé tired of 
goose and turkey and do not call loudly for their beloved boiled 
beef and veal and pork sausages, and compel the butchers and 
sansage-makers to come to terms with the cattle and swine 
dealers. 


I do no’ see any reasox to be alarmed at the Franco- 
Bulgarian quarrel. M. Ribot made a very fine speech to 
prove that the Capitulations had been violated by M. Stam- 
bouloff, and M. Stambonloff, almost at the same time, 
interviewed by a Hungarian journalist, expressed the opinion 
that Bulgaria would be able to survive the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations. It is quite evident that France will 
not go to war with the Bulgarians over the Chadourne affair, 
and it is no less clei that M. Ribot, though he may be 
right technically, acted too hastily ; for, if Bulgaria continues 
obstinate, what can he do now that he has taken the most 
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extreme measnre in his power? Nothing, except reqnest the 
Porte to call upon its vassal to give explanations. That he has 
done, and, as ‘lurkish statesmen are never in a hurry, some 
considerable time may elapse before M. Ribot gets an answer, 
which may or may not be satisfactory. And in the latter 
hypothesis, again, M. Ribot could do nothing. There are cases 
when to be legally in the right is to be in the wrong from a 
political standpoint. 


According to the Comte d’Haussonville, the representative 
of the Comte de Paris, it is not true that the latter intends to 
retire from politics, because “one may abandon a right, but 
not a duty.” ‘The Comte de Chambord considered it his duty to 
hold aloft the white flag of the Legitimist monarchy, and 
make his return to France impossible. He did not “ retire 
from politics.’ The Comte de Paris thinks that his duty is to 
be ready for the day when France calls him to assume the 
government of the country. So, at least, I heard him say 
once. 

sishop Freppel died suddenly at Angers on Dec. 22. <A few 
days before he had taken part in a debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which assembly he was a member. Bishop 
I'reppel was born in Alsace in 1827, and, like his countrymen, 
was an ardent patriot. He was a Royalist ; but on all questions 
involving the dignity and prestige of France abroad he invari- 
ably voted with the Government. In his will he left directions 
that his heart should be transferred to his native village, 
Obernai, “ whenever Alsace is again French.” 


Two well-known Parisians have recently died whiose 
features were familiar to all “ first-nighters,” M. Albert Wolff 
and M. de la Pommeraye. Both were dramatic critics of 
repute, and M. Albert Wolff, though perhaps not so able a 
writeras M. de la Pommeraye, was the better known of the 
two. Like Offenbach, he was a German by birth, and had 
become more of a Parisian than most natives of Paris. For 
more than a quarter of a century his articles delighted the 
readers of the Figaro. 

Talking of dramatic critics reminds me that a very pretty 
quarrel has arisen between the critics and a Parisian manager. 
‘This is how it came about. M. Victor Koning, the manager of 
the Gymnase, judging that the criticisms of M. L. Kerst 
of the Petit Journal were too severe, ceased to invite him 
to the first performances at his theatre. On M. Kerst’s 
application, the president of the Critics’ ‘Club called 
upon M. Koning, who declined to reconsider his decision. 
The Critics’ Club will soon meet to discuss the follow- 
ing three momentous questions: (1) Has a manager the 
right to refuse “ Press orders” to a critic of whose criticisms 
he complains? (2) Has the Critics’ Club the right to compel 
a manager to resume giving “ Press orders” to the ostracised 
critic? (3) [lave the critics the right to “ boycott ” a theatre 
until they have obtained satisfaction? There would be no 
doubt as to the reply were these questions asked of English 
journalists. But it is most unlikely that either M. Koning 
or the Critics’ Club will push things to extremes, and go on 
boycotting each other for a long time. 


Of all the crowned heads of Europe, the Czar is at ali times 
the least fortunate; but his Majesty’s position is now one of 
greater anxiety than ever. I cannot imagine a more painful 
situation than that of a ruler who, while trying to do tle 
best for his people under circumstances of such difficulty, 
finds himself thwarted at every turn. Now he finds that 
the Governor of Moscow, his kinsman, is so unpopular 
that he is compelled to give him a long lease of 
absence, implying that the Governor will never return 
to his post; now it is discovered that much gigantic 
frauds have been carried on by those whose duty it was to 
purchase wheat for the relief of the distress caused by the famine, 
that a large proportion of the wheat has been so adulterated as 
to be totally unfit for human food ; now, again. it turns out 
that a number of soldiers of the Horse Guards have been 
committing murders wholesale, and eight of the guilty men 
have been shot. Meanwhile, the people are starving in 
thirteen provinces, not including Finland, where 12,000 persons 
arein want of food. Plots against the Czar are almost daily 
being discovered, and arrests made in various towns. Truly, 
uneasy lies the head... . 


‘ThevF rench have landed troops in Egypt, but there will not 
be war, The French transport Shamrock, from Cochin China, 
had on the passage three deaths on board from cholera, When 
the vessel reached Suez, on Dec. 16, the French delegate on 
the quarantine board insisted on the regulations being 
enforced with the utmost stringency, and, accordingly, the 
Shamrock was detained at Tor, where 800 French soldiers 
are temporarily encamped. And this is how French troops 
happen to be in Egypt. 

Another gallant fight took place in the neighbourhood of 
Nilt, in the Hunza country, on Dec. 20. The Hunzais had 
erected strong fortifications at Mayun, opposite Nilt. and it 
became necessary to dislodge them from that position. A 
storming party, commanded by Captain Colin Mackenzie, scaled 
a precipice and captured the enemy’s breastworks, killing 
seventy and taking over one hundred prisoners. Subsequeirtly 
the chief of the tribesmen submitted, and Captain Mackenzie 
was to occupy hisvillage. The list of casualties on the British 
side includes four Sepoys wounded. 


It is to be regretted that the indemnities tendered ly 
China for the murder of two Englishmen and for the pillage 
and destruction of the Christian missions of various nation- 
alities have been accepted—with the consent, no doubt, of 
their several Governments—by the Europeans residing in 
China, before the Pekin Government had given guarantee for 
the security of foreigners in future. I am quite certain that 
there will be trouble again in China, and that the present lull 
will not last very long. The anti-foreign movement has been 
started by mandarins and officials, none of whom seem to have 
been punished, and who are not likely to be cowed by edicts 
and proclamations, which they are allowed to treat as a dead 
letter. And as to the Chinese Government, now that they 
have handed the dollars to the foreign devils, they consider 
that the incident is closed, and it will be impossible after this 
to obtain guarantees from them. 


General Michael Annenkoff is one of the most important 
men in Russia. He is constructing, at an enormons cost of 
men and nfoney, the Russian Central Asian Railway, which 
will be, when completed, the greatest engineering feat of 
modern times, General Annenkoff was born in 1838, and is 
the son of a well-known general. He was educated in St. 
Petersbtrg, but speaks both French and English like a native. 
When still quite a youth, he received his commission in the 
Mounted Pioneers of the Guard, and shortly afterwards 
entered the Russian Staff College, and served as a staff- 
captain during the Polish Insurrection. Ie was appointed 
colonel at the age of twenty-eight, and was attached to the 
German armies during the Franco-Prussian campaign of 
1870-71, being afterwards given the chief direction of the 
troops in Russia. It was then that he created the railway 
battalions, which will be found invaluable should Russia 
ever go to war with a frontier State. X. 
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Then the old man told him the tale that 1s set out here. 


NADA THE LILY. 


AUTHOR OF “SHE,” “KING SOLOMON'’S MINES,” 


INTRODUCTION. 

OME years since—it was during the winter before the 
Zulu War—a White Man was travelling through Natal. 
His name does not matter, for he plays no part in this 
story, which tells of black people only. With him 
were two wagons laden with goods, which he was trans- 
porting to Pretoria. ‘The weather was cold and there was 
little or no grass for the oxen, which made the journey 
difficult: but he had been tempted to it by the high 
rates of transport that prevailed at this season of the 
year, and which would remunerate him for any probable 
loss he might suffer in cattle. So he puslied along on his 
journey, and all went well till he had passed the little 
town of Stanger, which was once the site of Duguza, the kraal 
of Chaka, the first Zulu king. The night after he left Stanger 
the air turned bitterly cold, heavy grey clouds filled the sky, 
and hid the light of the stars. Now, if I were not in Natal, 
1 should say that there was a heavy fall of snow coming,’’ said 
the White Man to himself. ‘‘I have often seen the sky look 
like that in Scotland before snow.’’ Then he reflected that 
there had been no deep snow in Natal for years, and, having 
drunk a *‘ tot ’’ of squareface and smoked his pipe, he went to 

bed beneath the after-tent of his largest wagon. 
During the night he was awakened by a sense of bitter 
cold and the low moaning of the oxen that were tied to the 
trek.tow, every ox in its place. He thrust his head through 
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the curtain of the tent and looked out. The earth was white 
with snow, and the air was full of it, swept along by a bitter 
wind. 

Now he sprang up, huddling on his clothes and calling as 
he did so to the Kaffirs who slept beneath the wagons. 
Presently they awoke from the stupor which already was 
beginning to overcome them, and crept out, shivering with 
cold and wrapped from head to foot in blankets. 

**Quick! you boys,” he said to them in Zulu; “ quick! 
Would you see the cattle die of the snow and cold? Loose 
the oxen from the trek-tows and drive them in between the 
wagons; they will give them some shelter.’’? And lighting a 
lantern he sprang out into the snow. 

At last it was done—no easy task, for the numbed hands of 
the Kaffirs could scarcely loosen the frozen reims. The wagons 
were outspanned side by side with a space between them, and 
into this space the mob of thirty-six oxen was driven and 
there secured by reims tied crosswise from the front and 
hind wheels of the wagons. Then the White Man crept 
back to his bed, and the shivering natives, fortified with gin, 
or squareface, as it is called locally, took refuge on the second 
wagon, drawing a tent-sail over them. 

For a while there was silence, save for the moanings of the 
huddled and restless cattle. 

**If the snow goes on T shall lose my oxen,’’ he said to 
himself , ‘‘ they can never bear this cold.”’ 


ETC. 


Hardly had the words passed his lips when the wagon 
shook; there was a sound of breaking reims and trampling 
hoofs. Once more he looked forth. The oxen had ‘‘skrecked”’ 
inamob. There they were, running away into the night and 
the snow, seeking to find shelter from the cold. In a minute 
they had vanished utterly. There was nothing to be done, 
except wait for the morning. 

At last it came, revealing a landscape blind with snow. 
Such search as could be made revealed nothing. The oxen 
had gone, and their spoor was obliterated by the fresh-fallen 
snow. The White Man called a council of his Kaffir scrvants. 
‘* What was to be done ?’”’ he asked. 

One said this thing, one that, but all agreed that they must 
wait till the snow melted. 

‘* Or till we freeze, you whose mothers were fools !’’ said the 
White Man, who was in the worst of tempers, for had he not lost 
four hundred pounds’ worth of oxen? 

Then a Zulu spoke who had hitherto remained silent. He 
was the driver of the first wagon. 

‘My father,’’ he said to the White Man, “this is my word. 
The oxen are lost in the snow. No man knows whither they 
have gone, or whether they live or are now but hides and bones. 
Yet at the kraal yonder,’’ and he pointed to some huts about 
two miles away on the hill-side, ‘‘ lives a witch-doctor named 
Zweete. He is old—very old—but he has wisdom, and he can 
tell you where the oxen are if any man may, my father.” 
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“*Stuff!’’ said the White Man. ‘Still, as the kraal 
cannot be colder than this wagon, we will go and ask Zweete. 
Bring a bottle of squareface and some snuff with you for 
presents.”’ 

An hour later he stood in the hut of Zweete. Before him 
was a very ancient man, a mere bag of bones, with sightless 
eyes, and with one hand—his left—white and shrivelled. 

‘**What do you seek of Zweete, my white father?’ asked 
the old man in a thin voice. ‘‘ You do not believe in me and 
my wisdom ; why should I help you? Yet I will do it, though 
it is against your law, and you do wrong to ask me—yes, to 
show you there is truth in us Zulu doctors, I will help you. 
My father, I know what you seek. You seek to know where 
your oxen have run for shelter from the cold! Is it not so?”’ 

**Tt is so, Doctor,’’ answered the White Man. ‘‘ You have 
long ears.”’ 

‘** Yes, my white father, I have long ears, and yet they say 
that I grow deaf. I have keen eyes also, yet I cannot see your 
face. Let me hearken! Let me look!:”’ 

For a while he sat silent, rocking himself 
he spoke: ‘‘ You have a farm, White Man, down near Pine 
Town, is it not? Ah! I thought so—and an hour’s ride from 
your farm lives a Boer with four fingers only on his right 


to and fro, then 


hand. There is a kloof on the Boer’s farm where grow 
mimosa-trees. There, in the kloof, you shall find your oxen— 


yes, five days’ journey from here you shall find them all. I 
say all, my father, except three only—the big black Africander 
ox, the little red Zulu ox with one horn, and the speckled ox. 
These you shall not find, for they have died in the snow. Send, 
and you shall find the others. No, no! Iask no fee! I do 
not work wonders for reward. Why should I, I am rich?” 
Now the White Man scoffed. But in the end, so great is 
the power of superstition, he sent. And here it may be 
stated that on the eleventh day of his sojourn at the kraal of 
Zweete, those whom he sent returned with the oxen, except 
the three only. After that he scoffed no more. Those eleven 
days he spent in a hut of the old man’s kraal, and every 
afternoon he came and talked with him, s-tting far into the 
night. 
On the third day he asked Zweete how it was that his left 
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to me and hearken. I am Mopo—ah! I felt you start; you 
start as the regiment of the Bees started when Mopo walked 
before their ranks, and from the assegai ia his hand the 
blood of Chaka* dropped slowly to the earth. I am Mopo 
who slew Chaka the king. I slew him with Dingaan and 
Umhlangana the princes; but the wound was mine that his 
life crept out of, and but for me he would never have been 
slain. Islew him with the princes, but Dingaan, I and one 
other slew alone. 

**Whatdo you say? Dingaan died by the Tongola.”’ 

Yes, yes, he died, but not there; he died on the Ghost 
Mountain ; he lies on the breast of the old stone Witch who 
sits aloft for ever waiting for the world to perish. But I, I 
also was on the Ghost Mountain. In those days my fect 
still could travel fast, and vengeance would not let me sleep. 
I travelled by day, and by night 1 found him. I and another, 
we killed him—ah! ah! 

Why do I tell you this? What has it to do with the loves 
of Umslopogaas and Nada the Lily ? I will tell you. I slew 
Chaka for the sake of my sister, Baleka, the mother of 
Umslopogaas. I and Umslopogaas slew Dingaan for the sake 
of Nada, who was my daughter. 

There are great names in the story, my father. Yes, 
many have heard the names: when the impis roared them out 
as they charged in battle, I have felt the mountains shake and 
seen the waters quiver in the sound of them. But where are 
they now? Silence has them, and the white men write them 
down in books. I opened the gates of distance for the holders 
of the names. They passed through and they are gone beyond, 
I cut the strings that tied them to the world. ‘They fell off. 
Ha! ha! They fell off! Perhaps they are falling still, 
perhaps they creep about the desolate kraals in the skins of 
snakes. I wish I knew the snakes that I might crush them 
with my heel. Yonder, beneath us, at the burying-place of 
kings, there is a hole. In that hole lie the bones of Chaka, the 
king who died for Baleka. Far away in Zululand there is a 
cleft upon the Ghost Mountain. At the foot of that cleft lie 
the bones of Dingaan, the king who died for Nada. It was far 
to fall and he was heavy ; those bones of his are broken into 
little pieces. I went to see them when the vultures and the 
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her back was a bundle of mats, and she led by the hand a bey 
of about my own age, but bigger and stronger than I. Wa 
waited a long while, till at last the woman came up to us and 
sank down on the veldt, for she was very weary. We saw by 
the way her hair was dressed that she was not of our tribe. 

‘** Greeting to you !”’ said the woman. 

‘* Greeting !’’ answered my mother. ‘‘ What do you seek ?”’ 

** Food, and a hut to sleep in,’’ said the woman. ‘I have 
travelled far.’’ 

‘** How are you named ?—and what is your people ?’’ asked 
my mother. 

‘*My name is Unandi: I am the wife of Senzangacona, 
of the Zulu tribe,’ said the woman. 

Now, there had been war between our people and tho 
Zulu people, and Senzangacona had killed some of our war- 
riors and taken many of our cattle. So, when my mother 
heard the speech of Unandi she sprang upin anger. ‘ You 
dare to come here and ask me for food and shelter, wife of a 
dog of a Zulu!’ she cried ; ** begone, or I will call the girls to 
whip you out of our country.” 

The woman, who was very handsome, waited till my 
mother had finished her angry words; then looked up and 
spoke slowly, ‘* There is a cow by you with milk dropping from 
its udder ; will you not even give me and my boy a gourd of 
milk?”’ and she took a gourd from her bundle and held it 
towards us. 

**T will not,”’ said my mother. 

** We are thirsty with long travel; will you not, then, give 
usa cup of water? We have found none for many hours.’’ 

‘*T will not, wife of a dog; go seek water for yourself.’ 

The woman’s eyes filled with tears, but the boy folded lis 
arms on his breast and scowled. He was a very handsome 
boy with bright black eyes, but when he scowled his eyes were 
like the sky before a thunderstorm. 

** Mother,’”’ he said, ‘‘ we are not wanted here any more 
than we were wanted yonder,’”’ and he noddcd towards the 
country where the Zulu people lived. ‘* Let us be going to 
Dingiswayo ; the Umtetwa people will protect us.”’ 

** Yes, let us be going, my son,’ said Unandi; “ but the 
way is long, we are weary and shall fall by the way.” 





hand was white and shrivelled, and who were Umslopogaas 
and Nada, of whom he had let fall some words. ‘Then the old 
man told him the tale that is set out here. Day by day he told 
some of it till it was finished. It is not all written in these 
pages, for portions may have been forgotten, or put aside as 
irrelevant. Nor has it been possible for the, writer of it to 
render the full force of the Zulu idiom or to convey a picture 
of the teller. For, in truth, he acted rather than told his 
story. Was the death of a warrior in question, he stabbed 
with his stick, showing how the blow fell and where; did the 
story grow sorrowful, he groaned, or even wept. Moreover he 
had many voices, one for each of the actors in his tale. This 
man, ancient and withered, seemed to live again in the far 
past. It was the past that spoke to his listener, telling of deeds 
long forgotten, of decds that are no more known. 

Yet as he may best, the White Man has set down the 
ice of the story of Zweete in the spirit in which Zweete 
And because the history of Nada the Lily and those 
m her life was intertwined moved him strangely, and 
-s, he as done more, he has priuted it that others 


substai 
told it. 
with wl 





in mia 
may judge of it. : 
And now his part is played. Let him who was 


Zweete, but who had another name, take up the story. 


named 


CHAPTER I. 


TIE BOY CHAKA PROPHESIES. 
You ask me, my father, to tell you the tale of the youth of 
Umslopozaas, who was named Bulaliothe Slaughterer, and of his 
love for Nada, the most beautifal of Zulu women. It is long ; 
but you are here for many nights, and, if I live to tell it, it 
shall be told. Strengthen your heart, my father, for I have 


1 to say that is sorrowful, and when I think of Nada 
tears creep through the horn that shuts out my old eyes 


1 know who I am, my father? You do not know. 
Y think that I am an old, old witch-doctor named Zweete. 
So all men have thought for many years, but that is not my 
None have known it, and I have kept it locked in my 


name. 
breast, lest, though I live now under the law of the White 
Man. and the Great Queen is my chieftainess, an assegai still 
might find this heart did any know my name. 

Look this hand, my father—no, not that which is 
wi | with fire: look on this right hand of mine. You sec 
it. though I who am blind cannot. But still, within me I 
wt it was. A see it red and strong —red with 


} y! 
blood of Iearken, my father; bend your car 


two Kings. 


“< The oxen are lost in the snow.’’ 


jackals had done their work. And then I laughed three times 


and came here to die. 

All this is long ago, and I have not died; and yet I wish 
to die and follow the road that Nada trod. Perhaps I have 
lived to tell you this tale, my father, that you may tell it to the 
white men if you will. Howold am I? Nay, I know not. 
Very, very old. Had Chaka lived he would have been as old 
as1.¢ None are living whom I knew when I wasa boy. I 
am so old that I must hasten. The grass withers and the 
winter comes. Yes, while I speak the winter nips my heart. 
Well, I am ready to sleep in the cold, and perhaps I shali 
wake again in the spring. 


Before the Zulus were a people—for I will begin at the 
beginning—I was born of the Langeni tribe. We were not a 
large tribe; afterwards, all our able-bodied men numbered 
one full regiment in Chaka’s army {, but the men were brave. 
Now they are all dead—that people is no more. It is gone 
like last month’s moon; how it went I will tell you by-and- 
bye. 
Our tribe lived in a beautiful open country ; the Boers, 
whom we called the Amaboona, are there now, they tell me. 
My father, Makedama, was chief of the tribe, and his kraal 
was built on the crest of a hill, but I was not the son of his 
chief wife. One evening, when I was still little, standing as 
high as a man’s elbow only, I went out with my mother below 
the cattle kraal to see the cows driven in. My mother was very 
fond of these cows, and there was one with a white face that 
would follow her about. She carried my iittle sister Baleka 
riding on her hip; Baleka was a baby then. We walked till 
we met the lads driving in the cows. My mother called the 
white-faced cow and gave it mealie leaves which she had brought 
with her. Then the lads went on with the cattle, but the white- 
faced cow stopped by ny mother. She said that she would bring 
it to the kraal when she came home. My mother sat down on 
the grass and nursed her baby, while I played round her and the 
Presently we saw a woman walking towards us 


cow grazed. ) 
She walked like one who is very tired. On 


across the plain. 


* The Zulu Napoleon, one of the greatest geniuses and most wick«d 
men who ever lived. He was killed in the year 1828, having slaughtered 
more than a million human beings.—-Ep. 

+ This would have made him nearly a hundred years old, an age rarely 
The writer remembers talking to an aged Zulu woman, 
Ep. 

t The full Zalu reziment would number between two and three thou- 
Probably Mopo’s tribe consisted of atout nine thousand 


attained by a native 
however, who told him that she was married when Chaka was king. 


sand 
souls. 


Ep. 


I heard, and something pulled at my heart; I was sorry 
for the woman and the boy, they looked so tired. Then, 
without saying anything to my mother, I snatched the gourd 
and ran with it to a little donga that was hard by, for I knew 
that there was a spring. Presently I came back with the 
gourd full of water. My mother wanted to catch me, for 
she was very angry, but I ran past her and gave the gourd 
to the boy. Then my mother ceased trying to interfere, only 
she beat the woman with her tongue all the while, saying that 
evil had come to our kraals from her husband, and she felt in 
her heart that more evil would come upon us from her son. 
Her Ehlosé § told her so. Ah! my father, her Ehlosé told her 
true. If the woman Unandi and her child had dicd that day 
on the veldt, the gardens of my people would not now be a 
wilderness, and their bones would not lie in the great gully 
that is near U’Cetywayo’s kraal. 

While my mother talked I and the cow with the white face 
stood still and watched, and the baby Baleka cried aloud. 
The boy, Unandi’s son, having taken the gourd, did not offer 
the water to his mother. He drank two thirds of it himself; 
I think he would have drunk it all had not his thirst been 
slaked ; but when he had done he gave what was left to his 
mother, and she finished it. Then he took the gourd again, 
and came forward, holding it in one hand; in the other he 
had a short stick. 

**What is your name, boy?”’ he said to me asa big rich 
mah speaks to one who is little and poor. 

** Mopo is my name,’’ I answered. 

** And what is the name of your people ?”’ 

I told him the name of my tribe, the Langeni tribe. 

** Very well, Mopo; now I will tell you my name. My 
name is Chaka, son of Senzangacona, and my people are called 
the Amazulu. And now I will tell you something more. I 
am little to-day, and my people are a little people. 

jut I shall grow big, :o big that my head will be lost in the 
clouds; you will look up and you will not see it. My face 
will blind you ; it will be bright like the sun, and my people 
will grow big with me; they shall cat up the whole world. 
And when I am big and my people are big, and we have 
stamped the earth flat as far as men can travel, then I will 
remember your tribe—the tribe of the Langeni, who would 
not give me and my mother a cup of milk when we were 
weary. You see this gourd; for every drop it will hold the 
blood of a man shall flow—the blood of one of your mcn. 
But because you gave me the water I will spare you and you 


¢ Guar.an spirit.— Ev. 
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only, and make you great under me. You shall grow fat in. 
my shadow. You alone I will never harm, however you sin 
against me; that I swear. But for that woman,’’ and he 
pointed to my mother, ‘let her make haste and die, so 
that I do not have to teach her what a long time death can 
take to come. Ihave spoken.”” And he ground his teeth and 
shook his stick towards us. 

My mother stood still awhile. Then she gasped out: 
‘The little liar! He speaks like a man, does he? ‘The calf 
lows like a bull. I will teach him another note - tle brat of 
an evil prophet!’’ And, putting down Baleka, she ran at 
the boy. 

Chaka stood quite still till she was near, then suddenly 
he lifted the stick in his hand, and hit her so hard on the head 
that she felldown. After that he laughed, turned, and went 
away with his mother. 

‘hese, my father, were the first words that I heard Chaka 
speak, and they were words’ of prophecy, and they came 
true. The last words I heard him speak were words of 
prophecy also, and I think that they will come true. Even 
now they are coming true. In the one he told how the Zulu 
people should rise. And say, have they not risen? In the 
other he told how they should fall, and they will fall. Do not 
the white men gather themselves together even now, against 
U’Cetywayo as vultures gather round a dying ox. The Zulus 
ure not what they were to stand against them. Yes, yes, 
they will come true, and mine is the song of a people that is 
doomed 

But of these other words I will speak in their place. 

I went to my mother. Presently she raised herself from 
the ground and sat up with her hands over her face. ‘The 
blood from the wound the stick had made ran down 
her hands on to her breast, and I wiped it away with grass. 
She sat fora long while thus, while the child cried, the cow 
lowed to be milked, and I wiped away the blood with the 
grass. At last she took her hands away and spoke to me. 

**Mopo, my son,’’ she said, ‘*I have dreamed a dream, I 
dreamed that I saw the boy Chaka who struck me: he was 
grown like a giant. He stalked across the mountains and the 
veldt, his eyes blazed like the lightning, and in his hand 
he shook a little assegai that was red with blood. Ile 
caught up people after people in his hands and tore them, 
he stamped their kraals flat with his feet. Before him was 
the green of summer, behind him the land was black as when 
the fires have caten the grass. I saw our people, Mopo: 
they were many and fat, their hearts laughed, the men were 
brave, the girls were fair; I counted their children by 
hundreds. I saw them again, Mopo. They were bones, 
white bones, thousands of bones tumbled together in a rocky 
place, and he, Chaka, stood over the bones and laughed till the 
earth shook. Then, Mopo, I saw you grown a man. You 
alone were left of our people. You crept up behind the giant 
Chaka, and with you came others, great men of a royal look. 
You stabbed him with a little spear, and he fell down and 
grew small again, he fell down and prayed for mercy. But 
you cried in his ear a name—the name of Baleka, your 
sister—and he died. Let us go home, Mopo, let us go home; 
the darkness falls.’’ 

So we turned and went home. 
I was afraid, very much afraid. 


But I held my peace, for 


CHAPTER II. 
MOPO IS IN TROUBLE. 

Now, I must tell how my mother did what the boy Chaka had 
told her, and died quickly. Tor where lis stick had struck her 
on the forehead there came a sore that would not be healed, 
and in the sore grew an abscess, and the abscess ate inwards 
till it came to the brain. Then my mother fell down and died, 
and I cried very much, for I loved her, and it was drealful to 
see her cold and stiff, with not a word to say however much I 
called to her. Well, they buried my mother, and she was soon 
forgotten. I only remembered her, nobody else did—not even 
Baleka, for she was too little—and as for my father he took 
another young wife, and was content. After that I was very 
unhappy, for my brothcrs did not love me, because I was 
stronger and taller than they, and had greater skill with the 
assegai, and was swifter in running ; so they poisoned the mind 
ot my father against me and he treated me badly. But Balcka 
and [ loved cach other, for we were both lonely, and she clung 
to me like a creeper to the only tree in a plain, and I, though I 
was young, learned this: that to be wise is to be strong, for 
though he who holds the asseguai kills, yet he whose mind directs 
the battle is greater than he who kills. New, I saw that the 
witch-doctors and medicine-men were feared in the land, and 
that all people looked up to them, so that, even when they had 
only a stick in their hands, ten men armed with spears would fly 
betore them. ‘Therefore I determined that I would be a witch- 
doctor, for they alone can slay those they hate with a word. 
So I learned the arts of the medicine-men. I made sacrifices, I 
fasted in the veldt alone, I did all those things of which you 
have heard, and I learned much; for there is wisdom in our 
magic as well as lies—and you know it, my father, else you had 
not come here to ask me of your lost oxen. 

So things went on till | was twenty years of age—a man 
full grown. By now I had learned all I could learn of myself, 
so I joined myself on to the chief medicine-man of our tribe, 
who was named Noma. He was old, had one eye only, and 
was very clever. Of him I learned some tricks and more 
wisdom, but at last he grew jealous of me and set a trap to 
catch me. As it chanced, a big man of a neighbouring tribe 
had lost some cattle, and came with gifts to Noma praying 
him to smell them out. Noma tried and could not find them, 
his vision tajed him. Then the headman grew angry and 
demanded back his gifts; but Noma would not give up that 
which he once had held, and hot words passed. The head- 
man said that he would kill Noma; Noma said that he would 
bewitch the headman. 

**Peace,”’ I said, for I feared that blood would be shed. 
** Peace, and let me sce if my snake will tell me where the 
cattle are ?”’ 

** You are nothing but 
**Can a boy have wisdom ?”’ 

“That shall soon be known,” [ said, taking the bones in 
my hand. 

** Leave the bones alone !"’ screamed Noma. ‘‘ We will ask 
nothing more of our snakes for the good of this son of a 
dog.”’ 

** He shall throw the bones,’’ answered the headman. ‘ If 
you try to stop him I will let sunshine through you with my 
assegai,’’ and he lifted his spear. 

Then I made haste to begin; I threw the bones. The 
headman sat on the ground before me and answered my 
questions. You know of these matters, my father—how some- 
times the witch-doctor has knowledge of where the lost things 
are, for our ears are long, and sometimes his Ehlosé tells him, 
as but the other day it told me of your oxen. Well, in this case, 
my snake stood up. I knew nothing of the man’s cattle, but 
my spirit was with me and soon T saw them all, and told them 
to him one by one, their colour, their age—everything. I told 
him, too, where they were, and how one of them had fallen into 
& stream and Jay there on its back drowned, with its forefoot 


a boy,’’ answered the headman. 


, 


caught in a furked root. As my Ehlosé told me so I told the 
headman. 

Now, the man was much pleased, and said that if my sight 
was good, and he found the cattle, the gifts should be taken 
from Noma and given tome, and he asked tlhe people who were 
sitting round, of whom there were many, if this was not just. 
** Yes, yes,”’ they said, it was just, and tliey would see that it 
was done. But Noma sat still and looked at me evilly. He 
knew that I had made a true divination, and he was very angry. 
It was a big matter: the herd of cattle were many, and, if they 
were found where I had said, then all men would hold me the 
greater wizard. Now it was late, and the moon had not yet 
risen, therefore the headman said that he would sleep that 
night in our kraal, and at the first light would go with me to 
the spot where my snake said the cattle were. After that he 
went away. 

I too went into my hut and lay down to slecp. Suddenly 
I awoke, feeling a weight upon my breast. I tried to start up, 
but something cold pricked my throat. I fell back again and 
looked. The door of the hut was open, the moon lay low on the 
sky like a ball of fire fur away. I could see it through the door, 
and its light crept into the hut. It fell upon the face of Noma 
the witch-doctor. He was seated across me, glaring at me with 
his one eye, and in his hand was a knife. It was that which I 
had felt prick my throat. 

** You whelp whom I have bred up to tear me!” he hissed 
into my ear, ‘‘ you dared to divine where I failed, did you? 
Very well, now I will show you how I serve such puppies. 
First, I will pierce through the roots of your tongue, so 
that you cannot squeal, then I will cut you to pieces slowly, 
bit by bit, and in the morning I will tell the people that the 
spirits did it because you lied. Next, I will take off your 
arms and legs. Yes, yes, I will make you like a stick! ‘Then I 
will”’—— And he began driving in the knife under my chin. 

** Mercy, my uncle!’’ I said, for [ was frightened and the 
knife hurt. ‘‘ lave mercy, and I will do whatever you will! ”’ 

** Will you do this?’’ he asked, still pricking me with the 
knife. ‘* Will you get up, go find the dog’s cattle and drive 
them to a certain place, and hide them there ?’’ and he named 
a secret valley that was known to very few. ‘‘ If you do that, I 
will spare you and give you three of the cows. If you refuse 
or play me false, then, by my father’s spirit I will find a way 
to kill you!”’ 

** Certainly I will do it, my uncle,’’ I answered. ‘* Why 
did you not trust me before? Had I known that you wanted 
to keep the cattle, I would never have smelt them out. I only 
did so fearing lest you should lose the presents.”’ 

** You are not so wicked as I thought,’’ he growled. ‘‘Get 
up, then, and do my bidding. You can be back here two hours 
after dawn.”’ 

So I got up, thinking all the while if I should try to spring 
on him. But I was without arms, and he had the knife; also, 
if, perchance, I had prevailed and killed him, it would have 
been thought that I had murdered him, and I should have tasted 
the assegai. So I made another plan. I would go and find 
the cattle in the valley where I had smelt them out, but I 
would not bring them to the secret hiding-place. No; I 
would drive them straight to the kraal, and denounce Noma 
before the chief, my father, and all the people. But I was 
young in those days, and did not know all the heart of Noma. 
He had not been a witch-doctor till he grew old for nothing. 
Oh! he was evil !—he was cunning as a jackal, and fierce as a 
lion. He had planted me by him like a tree, but he meant to 
keep me clipped like a bush. Now I had grown tall and over- 
shadowed him, and therefore he would root me up. 

I went to the corner of my hut, Noma watching me all the 
while, and took a kerrie and a small shield. ‘Then I started 
through the moonlight. ‘Till I was past the kraal I glided 
along quietly as a shadow. After that, I began to run, singing 
to myself as I went, to frigliten away the ghosts, my father. 

For an hour [ travelled swiftly over the plain, till I came 
to the hillside where the bush began. Here it was very dark 
under the shade of the trees, and I sang louder than ever. At 
last I found the little buffalo path I sought, and turncd along 
it. Presently I came to an open place, where the moonlight 
crept in between the trees. I knelt down and looked. Yes! 
my snake had not lied to me , there was the spoor of the cattle. 
Then I went on gladly till I reached a dell through which 
the water ran softly, sometimes whispering and sometimes 
talking out loud. Here the trail of the cattle was broad : 
they had broken down the ferns with their feet and trampled 
the grass flat. Presently I came toa pool. I knew it—it was 
the pool my snake had shown me. And there at the edge of 
the pool floated the drowned ox, its foot caught in a forked 
root. All was just as I had seen it. 

I stepped forward and looked round. My eye caught 
something ; it was the faint grey light of the dawn glinting on 
the cattle’s horns. As I looked, one of them snorted, rose 
and shook the dew from his hide. He looked big as an 
elephant in the mist and twilight. 

Then I collected them all—there were seventeen—and drove 
them before me down the narrow path back towards the kraal. 
Now the daylight came quickly, and the sun had been up an 
hour wher I reached the spot where I should turn if I wished 
to hide the cattle in the secret place, as Noma had bid me. But 
this [ would not do. No, I would go on to the kraal with 
them, and tell ail men that Noma was a thief. Still, I sat 
down and rested awhile, for I was tired. As I sat, I heard 
a noise, and looked up. There, over the slope of the rise, 
came a crowd of men, and leading them was Noma, and by his 
side the headman who owned the cattle. I stood still, wonder- 
ing; but as I stood, they ran towards me shouting and waving 
sticks and spears. 

‘*There he is!’’ screamed Noma. ‘‘ There he is!—the 
clever boy whom I have brought up to bring shame on me. 
What did I tell you? Did I not tell you that he was a thief ? 
Yes—yes! I know your tricks, Mopo, my child! See! he 
is stealing the cattle! He knew where they were all the time, 
and now he is taking them away to hide them. They would 
be useful to buy a wife with, would they not, my clever boy ?”’ 
And he made arush at me, with his stick lifted, and after him 
came the headman, grunting with rage. 

I understood, my father. My heart went madin me, every- 
thing began to swim round, a red cloth seemed to lift itself up 
and down before my eyes. I have always seen it thus when I 
was forced to fight. I screamed out one word only, ‘‘ Liar! ”’ 
and rushed to meet him. Oncame Noma. He struck at me 
with his kerrie, but I caught the blow upon my little shicld, 
and hit back. Wow! L did hit! ‘The skull of Noma met my 
kerrie, and down he fell dead at my feet. I yelled again, and 
rushed on at the headman. He threw an assegai, but it missed 
me, and next second I hit him too. He got up his shield, but 
I knocked it down upon his head, and over he rolled senseless. 
Whether he lived or died I know not, my father; but his head 
being of the thickost, I think it likely that he lived. Then, 
while the people stood astonished, I turned and ran like the 
wind. ‘They turned too, and ran after me, throwing spears at 
me and trying to cut me off. But none of them could catch 
me—no, not one. I went like the wind: I went like a buck 
when the dogs wake it from sleep; and presently the sound of 
their chase grew fainter and famter, till at last I was out of 
sight and alone. 

(To be continued.) 
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Joseru PENNELL, and others. 
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“THE BEACH OF FALESA.” 
A Sorial Story. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By OLIVE SCITREINER. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
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THE HOUSE OF CAVENDISH: THE OLD AND THE NEW DUKE. 





THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S. 


The late Duke of Devonshire, who passed peacefully away, 
aged eighty-three, at Holker Hall, Carnforth, on Dec. 21, was, 
excepting Lord Salisbury, perhaps the most remarkable of the 
heads of the great aristocratic families, He was a man of the 
most diverse gifts —a scholar and mathematician of real 
eminence, a diligent collector, a great administrator of his vast 
estates, ranning over fourteen English and Irish counties, and 
claiming a rent-roll of over £200,000 a year, and an industrial 
entrepreneur on the widest scale. His degree, in 1829, was the 
most distinguished of his time. 
first class, but he was Second Wrangler and first Smith’s prize- 


Not only was he a double 
man. But his real renown, like that of Lord Bridgwater, rests 
on the remarkable manner in which he wrested the Cavendish 
estates from embarrassment, and added to them the superin- 


He 
changed Barrow-in-Furness from a mining vil- 


tendence of vast industrial concerns. 
lage toa manufacturing centre ; hecreated East- 
bourne, on which he spent £500,000 ; and he 
immensely improved that charming Derbyshire 
health-resort, Buxton. 
the railway from Barrow to Carnforth, and 


He actively promoted 


then, in spite of a strong personal regard for Mr. Gladstone, 
decided for Unionism, and became president of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic League. Some of his most useful work was per- 
formed as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and his 
frequent endowment of University work and his steady interest 
in his Alma Mater were conspicuous threads in his long and 


active career. He retained his physical vigour to the last, his 























HOLKER HALL, CARNFORTH, 


acted as chairman of the Furness Railway 
Ship 


Company, the Hematite Steel Company, and 





Company, the Barrow Iron Building 
other undertakings, while the Barrow Flax and 
Jute Works were due entirely to his initiative. 
IIlis public daties were modest, but very ably 
fulfilled. For fifty years he served as chairman 
to the Ulverston Board of Guardians, making an acute, business- 
like, and very competent president, He sat as member for 
Cambridge for the unreformed Parliament in 1829—the year 
in which he took his degree—and his two most notable 
utterances were in support of the Reform Bill of 1832 and of 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869, 


Trish 


As a land- 


lord, his liberality, especially on his estates, was 
proverbial, and he was a large donor to the Church, in Barrow 
and elsewhere. Ilis chief seat, at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, 


was famous for its art collections, fine library, rare books 


and manuscripts, and miscellancous treasures, of many 
of which the Duke had been a diligent collector. In 


public life, he was, until 1886, a follower of Mr. Gladstone, 


though he had no gift or taste for oratory. Like his son, he 








WHERE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE DIED. 


personal habits being a model of simplicity and temperance. 
The Duke’s remains are interred by the side of many members 
of his family, including the ill-fated Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
in Edensor churchyard, near Chatsworth. The body arrived 
at Chatsworth from Holker Hall early on Christmas morning, 
and on Dec. 26 was followed to the grave on foot by a very 
large party, which included the Marquis of Hartington (the 
new Duke) and Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P., eldest son of the 
late Lord Edward Cavendish and heir-presumptive to the 
estates. The Bishop of Southwell (Dr. Ridding), the Rev. 
J. Hall, Vicar of Edensor, the Rev. Canon Andrews, and 
the Rev. T. Rigge met the procession at the south door 
of Edensor church. 
Southwell and 
proceeded to the grave-side, 


The service was conducted by the 
The 
the 


Bishop of the Vicar of Edensor. 


mourners then where 
burial service was concluded, 
The Duke 


as the Marquis of 


to the world 
the 


has long been known 
Hartington, though he was 
eldest son father. Without the literary tastes of 
his father, he has made a greater figure as a_ political 
He is fifty-eight years old, and his Parliamentary 
career stretches back no fewer than thirty- 
four Ilis 


was in 1859, when he was the means of over- 


new 
not 


of his 


leader. 


years. first notable appearance 
throwing Lord Derby’s Government on a vote 


of confidence. Since then he has risen by 
regular steps to the highest position in his 
party. He was Secretary for War in Lord 


Russell’s Government in 1866, Postmaster- 
General in Mr. Gladstone's Ministry of 1868, 
and Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1871. But 
his chief part in politics dates from his un- 
expected selection in preference to so eminent 
& man late Mr. 
Mr. Gladstone as Leader of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion Ile made a steady and very 


reliable Parliamentary chief, and when the 


as the Forster to succced 


in 1875. 
election of 1880 resulted in a Liberal majority, 
cheerfully resigned his position, and again 
served under Mr. He 
cessively Secretary for War and for India in 


Gladstone. was suc- 


the Gladstone Ministry of 1880, and made 
perhaps the best defence of the unlucky enter- 
prise in the Soudan. When 


mooted, he parted from Mr. Gladstone with 


Hlome Rule was 


personal reluctance, and became the natural 
leader of the Liberal Unionists, whose policy 
he has defended with great firmness. He isa 
man of steady and strong character, a weighty 
though not a brilliant speaker, and one of the 
most notable forces in modern English political 
life. 
to the turf, on which, however, his fortanes 
not been 


His scant leisure bas been mostly given 


as an owner of race-horses have 











EDENSOR CHURCHYARD, DERBYSHIRE, 


WHERE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE IS BURIED, 


distinguished. He is unmarried. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF GERALD ROSECOURT. 
BY BARRY PAIN. 


From the Journal of Gerald Rosecourt, Mus. Bac., Organist of 
S*. Andrew’s, Burdon, Yorkshire. 





June 13.—I do not want, if I can help it, to be morbid and 
introspective ; but I must see my record before me in black and 
white, for it may possibly help me to know what to do. So I 
am going to commence a perfectly truthful journal, to be kept 
under lock and key—I am rather used to locking things up. 
And I will commence by a short sketch of my previous career, 
regarding myself impartially, as if he were a third person. 

A young man, a dipsomaniac, went through three years at 
Cambridge without being found out or incurring the least dis- 
grace. He even won himself a certain amount of honour—a 
degree in music, a testimonial to his abilities from the great 
Geddes, and another to his personal character from his college 
tutor, who knew nothing about him. After he had taken his 
degree, he went ‘back again to his father’s house, and com- 
menced to look about him for employment. His father was a 
prosperous solicitor, and a teetotaler; his twin sisters, Jane 
and Juliet, a year younger than himself, were also teetotalers. 
No intoxicating liquor had been allowed in that house for 
fourteen years, and the young man knew the reason. During 
those months when he was remaining idle at home he often 
thought about that reason and about the past. 

Fourteen years before, on the day after his mother’s sudden 
death, his father had come into the room where the boy, eight 
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stairs towards her room. The woodwork of the staircase 
creaked, but the wind was blowing so noisily outside the 
house that he had no fear of being heard. He opened the 
door and walked straight to the head of the bed, sheltering 
his light with one hand, for the windows of the room were 
open. There on the bed lay the body of his dead mother. 
Ile gently drew back the cloth from her head. How black 
her hair was—very black against the white contorted 
features! She did not look right, somehow. ‘The eyes and 
mouth were made tightly closed. He bent down to kiss her 
lips, and as he did so he folded back the rest of the cloth. He 
started up; the candle shook in his hand; he drew a long 
breath, and for a moment his eyes seemed fastened there —on 
a gash showing between the linen folds. Then something 
moved at the foot of the bed. He turned suddenly, and saw 
his father kneeling there. He had not noticed him when he 
first entered the room. Ilis father was gazing at him from 
between his fingers, with awful eyes, that sank deep down into 
the boy’s memory. He could not move. A loud noise began 
in his head, beating slowly. As their cyes met, the man rose 
from his knees. 

“Gerald! Gerald !”’ he panted. 

But the candle dropped from the boy’s hand, and Gerald 
fell fainting on to the floor. 

The boy was ill for a long time after that. There were 
terrible nights when he woke screaming. He always founda 
light in his room and a nurse—a gentle, placid woman, not 
the old nurse—sitting by his bedside. When he woke like 
that, he would clutch at her hand, for he felt safer when he 
had some living person touching him. She would read to him 





As their eyes met, the man rose from his knees. 


years old, and his two young sisters were sitting, speaking to 


one another at intervals and in hushed whispers. ‘The two 


girls were almost more frightened than sorry, and they talked 
only of trivial and commonplace things, each trying to say 
what she thought would please the other. Their father spoke 
ina strange, emphatic way, ‘“‘I have come, my children, to 


ask ycu to do a thing that I myself did long ago. I want you 
to sign a pledge—-to take an oath-—-that you will never touch 
intoxicating liquor. You never have tasted it, and you must 
take an oath that you never will. Your dead mother—would 
: They signed their names—the boy first 





and then his two sisters—in a round, childish hand. Bat, as 


the father turned 1 d, the little boy spoke. He had not 
I frightened 

‘ Father, may I vo and see her?”’ 

j in closed yes tightly for a second, as if some- 
thing had hurt him. ‘‘ No,’’ he said firmly. 

The boy’s mother had always been a mystery tohim. She 
had sometimes been away from the house for months at a 
time; and someti when she was at home, she was kept 
locked in her room, with no on with her but a tall, 
taciturn, grey woman, whom the children had _ been 
tanght to ull ‘* Nurse.” He knew that she was kept 
tl et will, for « he had heard her 


beating against the door and crying. He had loved her, for 









é y f te and had always been cheerful 
and bright with him at the times when he w allowed to see 
her And he had made up his mind to see her again—to say 
good-bye to her before she was buried. That night he waited 
until the honse was quit quict Then he dressed himself, 
and, wif a lighted candle in | hand, stole ex« ntly down th 


until he fell asleep again. Even after more than fourteen 
years it is not hard for him to recall the rustle of the pages, 
the sweet serious face that it made one restful to see, and even 
some of the words that were read— 

**Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by night. 
There shall no evil happen unto thec. . For Ile will give 
His angels charge over thee.”’ 

**My peace I give unto you. .. . Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.’’ 

Sometimes she would pray—still sitting by his side and 
holding his hand. She knew that he could not bear yet to see 
anyone kneeling at a bedside. The house was kept very quiet. 
His sisters came to see him occasionally, and sometimes he 
heard his father’s voice outside, but a long time passed before 
his father came into the room. When he did come, he wore 
no mourning. He was dressed in a light grey suit, and he 
seemed very gay and jovial. Not a word was said by anyone 
about that awful night. 

‘* Father,’’ the boy asked, “‘ what’s all that hammering that 
I hear?’’ 

**Ah! Gerald,’”’ the man answered, assuming an air of 
comic resignation that was rather a misfit, ‘‘ we’ve got work- 
men in the house, and I wish you could tell me how to get 
them out again.’’ 

** What are.they doing 

** Well, they ought to be doing a varie ty of odd jobs, but, 
in all probability, they’re doing nothing. They sometimes 
knock in a nail—just for the look of the thing—when they see 
me coming.’ ' 

lacctiousness with a purpose is rarely very facetious ; but 
this served its purpose. Some wecks afterwards Gerald was 
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taken downstuirs into a carriage. He noticed on the way that 
there was a different paper on the walls of the staircase. 
When he got to a certain landing, he knew what the workmen 
had been doing. The door of his dead mother’s room had 
been built up and papered over. The carriage took him to 
the railway station, and thence he journeyed to a seaside 
village. He remained there a month, with the quiet, placid 
woman who had nursed him. There was a piano in the 
sitting-room at their lodgings, and the woman gave him his 
first music lessons. The boy learned eagerly and casily ; the 
month seemed to him to pass too quickly. He had formed » 
sick boy’s sentimental affection for his young nurse, and he 
cried when she left him. 
(To be continued.) 








A PATRIOTIC CRITIC. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
The name of Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has hitherto, 
perhaps, been best known in England as that of the gentleman 
who edited Miss Dickinson's poems. About these, English 
critics ventured to say, with insular superciliousness, that 
poetry really should contain rhyme and reason, and grammar. 
Miss Dickinson's pieces were written in defiance of this opinion, 
which is still accepted, on the whole, by the majority of 
human beings. Mr, Higginson now appears as the author of 
“The New World and the New Book” (Lee and Shepard, 
Boston). “The New World ” is, of conrse, the United States 
of America, or is it the wor!d of the Democratic Age? The 
new book—what is “the New Book?” “You say you are 
going to do it, why dent you do it?” one quarrelsome boy 
asks another boy in “Tom Sawyer.” Nobody in the New 
World writes the new book ; they go on talking about it. Mr. 
Higginson’s series of little essays offers a hundred examples 
of that national self-consciousness which besets some Americans. 
He naturally protests against Mr. Matthew Arnold's judg- 
ments of America. Mr. Arnold judged England too; 
we do not need to forgive him. May one point ont to 
Mr. Higginson that perhaps even America may need to be 
criticised ? For one, I do not think it desirable that English 
guests of America should comment much on what they think 
her failings. Thackeray always refused to say one word 
against, or in review of, the people who treated him so kindly. 
But, if foreigners are not to be the censors of the United 
States, who is to be censor? Mr. Lathrop lately told the 
world that he had to speak his mind about his countrymen in 
an English review because American editors would not allow 
him to say his say at home. Does Mr. Higginson approve of 
this curious arrangement? We English may as well be silent, 
as a matter of good taste, if we have eaten the American 
salt. But it is odd that an American should not be 
able to make his free comments about his free country 
in his free country’s periodicals, -Mr. Higginson boasts 
of his country’s literature “as one which must freely 
seek the common,” “the emotion in the heart of the school- 
girl and the sempstress.” [Dut surely we may all do that. 
Charlotte Bronté was not an American, nor was Dickens ; but 
school-girls and school - mistresses and sempstresses arc 
copiously dealt with in their pages. Mr. Higginson recognises 
that Scott and Miss Austen drew a few characters not royal 
or knightly ; but then, in the novels, these characters never 
receive “any real social promotion.” Dandie Dinmont lives 
and dies a farmer, fortunate and happy as he is generous and 
brave. What more could he want? There is “social promotion” 
in Mr. Iowelis’s “Silas Lapham,” where we sce a terribly 
painful picture of class distinctions in.a free Republic. ‘That 
gallantsoldierand honest man inagoniesabont whether heshould 
wear gloves when he dines out, isa sketch really écaurant ; 
it raises the gorge. ‘There is none of this sickening sense of 
being out of place when Edie Ochiltree visits Lord Glenallan. 
Social promotion, for the individual, is a melancholy thing. In 
an ideal world there would be no grades of society; in the real 
world we are all best among our social equals. For it is not 
all who, like Burns, and even the honest Ettrick Shepherd, 
behave with perfect uniformity and composure in all ranks of 
society where they may find themselves. Meanwhile, judging 
from the works of Mr. Howells (who is all the Law and the 
Propliects to Mr. Iligginson), American society has grades 
like our own—like all known socictics—and good men, like 
Silas Lapham, are more cruelly self-conscious when they dine 
with a Boston or New York person of culture than the Shepherd 
was when he dined with the Duke. In fact, the Shepherd was 
perfectly jolly and at home on such occasions. Mr. Higginson’s 
countrymen live in a palace of crystal, and must beware 
of throwing stones. Harping on fiction, Mr. Higginson 
denounces (of course) “ the brutalities of Haggard and tlic 
garlic flavors (sic) of Kipling.” But if your countrymen, 
Mr. Higginson, did not like them, why did they steal them ? 
Why do your illustrious magazines, “ our great American 
magazines” (here followeth the Anthem) publish Mr. Kipling's 
novels? Goto! Weareall very much the same, and like very 
much the same sorts of things. If you despise our writers on 
your affairs, Sir Henry Maine and others, why do you purchase 
the work of Mr. Bryce? Even I, moi qui purle, have not 
spoken as I ought to speak, it seems, of a charactcr in one of 
Ilawthorne’s works. I do not remember calling Mr. Arthur 
Dimmesdale “a commonplace clerical Lovelace, a Dissent- 
ing clergyman caught in a shabby intrigue.” Was he a 
Dissenter after all, any more than I am “a Londoner,” 
as Mr. Higginson styles this humble child of Tweedside? 
It is difficult for anyone to have received more delight 
from Hawthorne than myself, or to look up with more 
gratitude to a genius which, probably, will be pronounced 
classical by posterity. But one may still wonder whether the 
old New England of the Puritans ever bred such a child or 
entertained such a guest as the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale. If 
I doubt it, and only partially admired him, does that infinit- 
esimal trifle of opinion merit even a passing remark? But 
Mr. Higginson says, “ We have ceased to be over-scnsitive.” 
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We “ may have ceased”; if so, Mr. Higginson is old-fashioned. 
Ile has heard “ Parker preach,” and does not see why he 
should regard Darwin as “ more than mortal.” 

Mr. Iligginson’s is an astonishing case of national self- 
consciousness. Coming to Europe, he is afraid that he may 
blench when he meets Mr. Darwin or Victor Hugo, so he 
fortifies himself by remembering that he “has heard Emerson 
lecture, and Garrison thunder, and Parker preach, and Phillips 
persuade.” He could not expect Mr. Darwin or Hugo to 
thunder, and preach, and lecture in private life. We are a 
notoriously conceited people, so are the French; but take a 
Spaniard. Can one imagine a Spaniard saying to himself, as 
he lands on Columbia's shores, “I may meet Parker, also 
Phillips, and the thundering Garrison, but why should they 
pass with me as more than mortal? Am I not the country- 
man of Cervantes? Sursum corda, here goes!” Ah, no! 
Nobody but an American could have strengthened his heart 
with such considerations. However, Mr. Higginson has been 
badly treated. He has dined with an “ Oxford professor,” at 
whose table he was “ hard pressed about American literature.” 
One blushes for the Oxford professor who asks a foreigner 
to dinner and allows him to be badgered about his country’s 
The guests had never heard of Mr, Parkman, the 
historian, Let them read Mr. Parkman, a most interesting 
writer—interesting both in matter and manner. One has 
moments of sympathy with Mr. Higginson, and then he ruins all 
by complaining that Poe has “no tonic element,” a phrase in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s manner. Shelley said that to ask him 
for “haman interest " was like asking for aleg of mutton ata 
gin-shop. So with Edgar Poe. Tonies are not kept at his 
store. The establishments of many other poets deal in tonics, 
excellent draughts, but there are hours when we have “no 
use for” tonics. To ask Poe for them is like asking 
Miss Dickinson's works for rhyme or reason. 

Mr. Iligginson is very severe on the grammar of some 
English writers, whose grammar is, perhaps, not their forte ; 
but he accepts Miss Dickinson, whose grammar was con- 
spicuons in the way usually quoted, through the French, from 
Tacitus. Mr. Higginson has to mention Thales's celebrated 
“corner” in oil-presses. The original authority from whom 
he quotes it is—Mr. Hamerton ! 

But this example of profound scholarship, and _ these 
strainings at the gnats of English colloquialisms 
swallowing the dromedary of Miss Dickinson's grammar, are 
not the main points of curiosity in Mr. Higginson’s book, ‘The 
main point is the endless comparison. “In the Peabody 
Museum at Yale there is more to be learned than from all 
the museums of Europe,” so it seems Mr. Huxley said. Surely 
the truth of that depends on what you want to learn? Is 
there more of ancient art at Yale than at Boulaq (which, 
to be sure, is not in Europe), at the British Museum, 
or at the Louvre? Are there more and better books 
than at the Bibliothéque Nationale? “Compared to Grant 
and Sheridan, Lord Wolseley is a carpet knight.” I 
do not know how many wounds Grant and Sheridan bore 
on their bodies, but I faney Lord Wolseley could count 
scars with them, while as for years of service, from the Crimea 
to Korti, the sum is easily done. Emerson and Hawthorne have 
“ vreater chances of immortality ” than the Laureate, perhaps ; 
but why compare?) And who is “Sir James Lubbock”? We 
might as well talk of Henry Howells. In brief, Mr. Higgin- 
son should not throw stones. If we have varieties of social 
rank, so has America, If we have dukes, they are like to be 
swallowed by one huge millionaire. If we write evil books 
in evil grammar, they have only just left off stealing these 
dainties. If we have Kipling, America has a Kipling Society ! 
* Comparisons are odorous.” 


authors, 


while 


Two tame lions sent as a present by Menelek, the Negus of 
Abyssinia, to President Carnot have arrived at Marseilles. 
They are in charge of two Somalis, whom they follow about 
like dogs. ‘They are led by a chain to prevent accidents, 

Professor Curtius, the eminent Greek scholar and archwolo- 
gist. formerly tutor to the Jate Kaiser Friedrich, has just 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his taking his doctor's 
degree. A hearty message was sent by the Emperor. 

Mr W. Sinith, a Scotch architect of some repute, has just 
died in Aberdeen. Ie was most widely known as having 
planned and built Balmoral Castle and laid out the grounds 
around it. Ie had also designed many of the well-known 
mansions of the nobility ir Scotland. 


Sefior Montt has jnst been publicly proclaimed President of 
Chile in the Plaza Independencia, Santiago, amid the roar of 
three salvos of artillery. The whole city was en féte for the 
An Amnesty Bill has been passed. ‘The amnesty 
extends to all minor civil, military, and naval officials who 
served under the late President Balmaceda. The amnesty will 
not include officers above the rank of major, Ministers of 
State, judges, councillors, members of Congress, governors, 
and others who were specially prominent in their opposition 
to the Congressional party. 


in the Circuit Court of Dearborn County, Indiana, recently, 
Mrs, Leah Haynes sued Flora Knowlin for £5000 damages on 
the ground that defendant had alienated the affections of 
plaintiff's husband from her. ‘The defendant demurred that in 
common law, and by the custom of the country, plaintiff had 
no grounds for action, and this view was also taken by the 
judge, who held that a husband could claim damages for the 
alienation of his wife’s affections, but that no corresponding 
right was enjoyed by the wife. On appeal, however, the wife's 
equal right of action in this respect has been upheld by Chief 
Justice Elliott, of the Supreme Court of Indiana, all his 
colleagues concurring. 


A revolt has broken out among the hill tribes of the pashalic 
of Tangier against the rule of the Governor. The rebels have 
endeavoured to induce the villagers of the plains to join them ; 
but the latter, being Government militia, refuse to take 
part in the movement. Much fighting has been proceeding 
with the rebels, and the Governor, feeling alarm at the state 
of things, has urgently applied to the Sultan at Fez for rein- 
forcements. Asa temporary measure, the Governor sent the 
IIalifa, or deputy governor, accompanied by a force of 300 
men, to punish some of the neighbouring villagers, who have 
assumed a hostile attitude, notwithstanding the refusal of the 
majority to join the rebellions hill tribes. ‘The Ilalifa was 
defeated, however, and compelled to retreat to Tangier. 


occasion, 
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RELICS IN THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. 


used by the queen 
at Mer Corene 
WE e 


Small Wood Block with the name 
of “Gordon,” engraved in relief 
in Chinese characters. 


2 
=) 


Ress 


Silver Spoon with “ Slave 
Handle,” mentioned 
in the “Roundabout 
Papers.” 


Chair used by General Gordon, an. known 
as “The Soudan ‘lhrone,” 


Silver Inkstand in shape of Punch, subscribed for 
by his friends in Edinburgh, and presented to 
Thackeray. 


Lord Beacons- 
fickl’s walk- 
ing-stick, 


ww, O 
mre Ay 


Charm Necklace, composed of leather ornamented with silver and beads, 
which contain texts from the Koran, Brought from Abyssinia by 
Lord Napier of Magdala in 1868, 


— 
Nini : 


Small Objects standing always om Charles Dickens's writing-table, and given 
to him by his children and members of his family. 


ART NOTES. 


The collection of water-colour drawings—fifty in number— 
presented to the South Kensington Musenm in accordance 
with the wishes of the late Sir Prescott Hewett is now 
arranged and open to the public. ‘The specimens belong 
almost without exception to the more modern development of 
water-colour painting, as patronised by the * Old” Society, of 
which Sir Prescott Hewett was an honorary member. ‘lheir 
principal qualities are prettiness and finish, and they illustrate 
in a very complete way the tendencies of our more academic 
painters. It was, perhaps, a little “tall talking” to speak of 
the gift as one to the “ National Gallery of British Art,” as the 
invitation card to the private view described it, for nearly all 
the important beqnests, now under the charge of the South 
Kensington authorities, have been so described, including the 
Sheepshanks, the Vernon, and other collections. 


It was, however, useful to recall to mind that nothing has 
yet been done about the larger scheme and offer of Mr. ‘Tate. 
Nearly two years have elapsed since it was first made, and we 
seem to be as far off as ever from enjoying it. ‘The old adage 
about looking a gift-horse in the mouth has been set at naught, 
and not only have its teeth been counted and its points 
criticised in a far from grateful spirit, but even its self- 
constituted sponsors seem to be unable to agree as to the value 
of the gift. It is surely time that some conclusion should be 
arrived at, and that the Treasury, if the difficulty arises in 
that quarter, should let it be known to what extent the public 
purse will assist private liberality. 

The latest phase of the question is that the Thames 
Embankment site cannot be obtained upon sufficiently tempt- 
ing terms. The price asked by the City or County Council—it 
matters little which—was £ 150,000, of which the City authorities 
agreed to contribute one half, provided the Treasury would find 
the remainder. This proposal was rejected, and an alternative 
suggestion, that the Treasury should guarantee an annuity of 
£2000 or £3000, on the strength of which the amount could be 
raised, alsofell through. The original site at South Kensing- 
ton would have been, of course, most suitable ; but “Science” 
protested, and, in fact, the claims of the Technical Schools for 
increased space were undeniable. The old picture galleries. 
which would have served the purposeadmirably, were “ tabooed ” 
by one section of Mr. Tate’s advisers, and the other section 
seemed to consider Kensington Palace a proper resting-place 
for modern art—a proposal which must have considerably 
surprised the rightful disposer of royal palaces. Meanwhile, 
the obvious solution offered by the Delahay Street site, facing 
Parliament Street, seems to have been overlooked. It is 
Crown property, far removed from suspicion of South 
Kensington taint, and, even if given for the purposes of the 
National Gallery of British Art, the country would only lose 
in perpetuity the value of ground which for the last dozen 
years and more has been unused and unproductive of a single 
shilling to the National Exchequer. 


Mr. P. G. Hamerton has been well advised to collect and 
republish in a separate volume his studies on “The Present 
State of the Fine Arts in France” (Seeley and Co.), which have 
appeared during the past year in the periodical which he so 
ably directs. Within the last five-and-tweuty years, the 
changes—one might almost say the revolution—in French art 
have been more marked than even in our own. Individualism 
has triumphed over the traditions of classical art and 
academic training, and, as Mr. Hamerton truly says, “the 
I'rench have reached that stage in the differentiation of the 
art of painting when it has no connection with the decorative 
arts, except when it is intentionally subordinated to decoration.” 
The strong note of contemporary French art is its * modernity,” 
both in treatmentand in the choice of subjects; but this realism— 
althongh the word is discarded by Frenchmen—while it bears 
witness to the vitality of the French school, has been pur- 
chased by a corresponding loss in delicacy of taste, for which 
the painters of the last generation were remarkable. On the 
other hand, there is an increasing dislike, even among artists 
of achieved distinction, for artificial composition—sometiimes 
carried to an absurd extreme, even when sketching from nature, 
and this feeling is in curious contrast to the reproach so often 
brought against our artists of arranging their groups or 
selecting their landscapes by the help of the camera. Mr. 
IIumerton’s essays—for the volume is, in reality, a collection 
of essays on art—are full of excellent advice, clear views, and 
subtle criticism, illustrated by reproductions which, in most 
cases, do justice to the originals as far as itis possible. We 
ean only hope that before long they will be republished in a 
more portable form, and in this way become a useful sequel 
to his two previous volumes on the earlier phases of nineteenth- 
centary French art, and give a rational history of this evolu- 
tion of its present state. 


Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., writes to us with regard to tle 
delay in the completion of the Randolph Caldecott memorial, 
to which we recently made reference. He wishes it to be 
known that the monument is now all but finished, and that his 
sole desire to produce a work worthy of himself and of his art 
has been the chief cause of the delay. We are sorry that 
Mr. Gilbert should have been the object of “abuse” from any 
quarter ; but, as he gives no hints as to its source, we offer no 
apology, personal or vicarious. Nothing of the kind has ap- 
peared in these columns, and we can say confidently that all the 
communications he has received from the memorial committee 
have been couched in the most courteous language and have 
expressed the fullest appreciation of his efforts. In common 
with that body, we look forward with interest to the com- 
pletion of Mr. Gilbert’s work, and with little doubt that 
it will be a suitable as well as a permanent record of the debt 
which the present generation of young and old owes to one of 
the pleasure-giving artists of our time. 


Mr. W. Dendy Sadler has scarcely done himself justice in 
his picture “'The Wrong Side of the Hedge,” of which an 
etching by Mr. H. W. Boucher has just been published (Frost 
and Reed, Bristol). The trim garden walk along which the 
four elderly beaux are sauntering is broken up and separated 
from its neighbour by a close-clipped yew hedge, through an 
aperture in which a lady's gloved hand appears. ‘Ihere 
is opportunity afforded to the old gentlemen of postur- 
ing and ogling, and of this Mr. Dendy Sadler has taken 
advantage; but the episode leaves a trifle too much to 
the imagination, and it requires more dramatic underplot 
than the afternoon saunter suggests to give interest to a 
group of “mere men,” who might, however, be taken for 
respectable editions of Sir Mulberry Hawke and his friends in 
presence of a very retiring Mrs. Nickleby. Mr. Boucher has 
done his part of the work excellently, and has sueceeded in 
giving a good sense of sunlight to the well-arranged group and 
its old-fashioned surroundings ; but one is entitled to ask of the 
artist what has become of the shadows of the gentlemen and 
of the hedgerows? 
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A LUCKY DOG. 
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“AND THEY LIVED HAPPY EVER AFTER.”’ 
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LITERATURE. 


ROUSSEAU'S “CONFESSIONS.” 
BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
There is not very much to be said about this translation of 
the “ Confessions” * asa translation. It is not complete—no 
translation of the book could be so and escape the application 
of English law for probably a good many years tocome. But 
there is not much missed ; the translation is faithful enough, 
and, if not exactly brilliant, it is not inelegantasa rule. We 
do not profess to have read it through—an exercise which few 
persons familiar with the original could be expected to per- 
form—but we have read long passages of it in different parts, 
comparing them with the original, and we have never come 





across anything inconsistent with the above judgment. 

The more important question is, How far is it possible and 
how far is it desirable that merely English readers should 
form aniJdea of Roasseau’s “ Confessions” for themselves? By 
common, or almost common, consent it is one of the great 
books of the world ; by common consent, without the almost, 
it isin parts one of the most disgusting ; by consent of most 
who have examined it carefully, it is one of the most puzzling 
and untrustworthy. The present writer remembers that Mr. 
John Morley once wrote to him questioning the extent of 
his scepticism in regard to its trustworthiness, and that he felt 
rather rebuked. Since then indisputable documents have been 
published showing that huge grains of salt must be applied to 
Jean Jacques’s account of Madame de Warens (“Madame de 
Vaarrens” we are now told to call her), of his rival Vintzen- 
ried, and so forth. If, the other day, an ingenious French- 
man of letters took the trouble to collect and publish in a 
handsome octavo volume the tributes of all manner of 
living French writers, good, bad. and indifferent, to Rousseau, 
and if the importance of his literary and political position is 
now fully recognised, the incidents of his life are more harshly 
treated than ever, or glossed over as due to sheer insanity. 
The last shred of romance has been torn from the personality 
of Thérése le Vasseur. It seems more than ever probable that 
the story of their children being put in the eréche was mere 
boasting; the old charitable surmise of a ghastly plot cn 
Grimm's and Madame d’Epinay’s part to account for Jean 
Jacqnes’s breach with his patroness has been heayily breached 
itself, if not overthrown (the present writer clings to it alittle), 
first by the late M. Seclerer and then by MM. Perey and 
Mangras, and the old blots on the book and its writer still 
remain. The very people, probably, who are least disturbed by 
what is conventionally called its immorality resent what is 
colloquially called its “ grime "—its shameless, its ungratefal, 
its blackguardly betrayal of the favours and the gracionsnesses 
of “ Maman,” of Madame de Larnage, of Madame d’Ionidctot. 
We could, many of us, have pardoned Rousseau easily, or have 
concerned onrselves not at all about the matter, if he hada 
handred mistresses; we can never pardon him for blabbing, 
whether it be truth or falsehood, atout these. 

And yet this is not all that has to be said about the book. 
You may have a burning desire to kick Roussean as you read 
it; you cannot deny that when he has been thoroughly well 
kicked for the conception of it he ought to have a laurel 
crown for the execution. The most unlikely people have 
agreed as to its merits. George Eliot, who was so hopelessly 
conventional that to please Mrs. Grundy she assumed an 
alias, which was her one unpardonable crime ; Emerson, who 
may possibly have had some passion somewhere, but who 
concealed it with surpassing skill; Carlyle, whose very sense 
of egotism, kept under, except in private, was likely to 
infariate him with a vociferous egotist like Jean Jacques— 
allare in a tale about it. The last of the three has, as is 
usual with him, hit the mark once for all abont Roussean 
by observing that he felt the truth of life. He did, even 
when he was telling demonstrable lies. The most uncom- 
promising Naturalist, hiding himself in the safe obscurity 
of fiction, has never unveiled the actual substance and 
workings of thonght and feeling as has this daring auto- 
biogra»her. If at his baser revelations the reader cries, “ J 
have never done this: Z have never thonght that,” a wide- 
awake conscience will retort, “Perhaps not. but given case 
and circumstances, are ydu sure that you might not? Or, if 
yon will not admit even that, are you not quite sure that 
some other man has done or would do it?” 

How far this astonishing effect of realism will survive in 
another tongue and in a necessarily, though not very greatly, 
mutilated version, it is very hard for anyone who has been 
long familiar with the original tosay. There is no question 
that the music and the idiosyncrasies of Rousseau’s style are 
enormous, and that, perforce, neither can be kept in an 
English version. There is in his best passages, even in his 
best detached sentences, a charm, a throb, a melancholy 
clangour which is nowhere else found in eighteenth-century 
French prose, unless it be in the closing chapters of “ Manon 
Lescaut,” and not fally even there. The key-note of “ Ah/ 
Voila de la perrenche !” rings through it all, now lond, now 
low, but unmistakably and unforgettably to fit ears. And this, 
naturally, the cleverest translator cannot trauspose fally or 
even to a very great extent: while the least jar (such as that 
of “the fine season” for la belle saison) is sufficient to sct all 
out of tane. In order properly to appreciate a book like this, 
one ought to have a tribunal like that facetions one mentioned 
by Sir Walter, where the chief qualification of the judges was 
that they knew nothing about the matter. We are inclined to 
think that such a tribunal would not judge ill of this trans- 
tation, and we should not be at all disposed to reverse its 
judgment. 

© The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 1 into 
Zagist. Two vols. (London: 
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IN PRAISE OF CATS. 

Cat-fancying and the cult of the cat have made rapid and 
popular progress during the last few years. We have cat 
shows, cat societies, and cat clubs (which have nothing to do 
with “The Kitcat”), and lastly we have Mrs. Graham R. 
Tomson’s dainty little Anthology of Catst and Mr. Spicl- 
mann's gorgeous volume in praise of Madame Ronner ani her 
eat pictures.t All these phenomena would seem to suggest 
that long ages of neglect, ill-treatment, and absolute cruelty 
have passed and are done with, and that Shylock’s “ harmless, 
necessary cat” is gaining general favour, not merely as a 
creature given to us by Providence for the destruction of rats 
and mice and the consumption of kitchen scraps, but as an 
animal fitted by beauty and intelligence, devotion and courage 
to be the companion and pet of mankind. 

Mrs. Tomson very properly says in her preface or “ fore- 
word ” that her anthology “ needs neither excuse nor justifica- 
tion.” In these days of anthologies it was inevitable, consider- 
ing the fresh vogue of the cat, that it should occur to some 
one to ask, “ Why should not a selection be made of what 
poets have said and sung concerning the mysterious and 
suspected beast?” It is fortunate for the cat and for the 
reader that Mrs. Tomson shonld have been prompted to make 
the selection : she has the necessary sympathy with cats, and 
she has herself written graceful verses on her favourites. It 
is no reproach to her that, in spite of her industry in research 
and her taste in selection, the result should be comparatively 
disappointing. For, though the poets have written a tolerabledeal 
about cats, very few of them haveset down aught of consequence, 
It must be sorrowfully admitted that in the past not even poets 
have fully understood andappreciated the cat : they have usually 
dwelt on her common or garden characteristics—her irre- 
sponsible grace and playfulness as a kitten, the secrecy of her 
ways, the mystery of ker look when grown up, and the 
persecuted life she leads in maturity. Even Mrs. ‘Tomson 
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RONNER'S “ BANJO.” 


MADAME 


seems mainly fascinated with her “sombre, sea-green gaze 
inscrutable”; and though Cowper (in his “Colubriad”), 
the neglected Joanna Baillie (who in her heyday was 
compared to Shakspere’s self), and Wordsworth have writien 
with a certain charm about kittens, they have but 
expressed at tedious length — Wordsworth has even made 
the kitten minister to his moral improvement ! — what 
the schoolboy more successfully said in a few words of 
prose: “A kitten is an animal that is remarkable for 
rushing like mad at nothing whatever, and generally stopping 
before it gets there.” Mrs. Tomson gives Gray's delightful 
“ Elegy on the Death of a Favourite Cat drowned in a Tub of 
Gold Fishes,” Calverley's “Sad Memories,” Dr. Garnett’s pretty 
little “ Marigold,” and (in her preface) Matthew Arnold's ad- 
mirable elegy on “ Poor Mathias”; yet, on the whole, one is 
compelled to the conclusion that our English poets have 
not sufficiently studied the cat before writing about her. 
Besides the Scots “Auld Bawthren’s Song” (which, with 
its burden of “ Three threads and a thram,” is perfect 
of its kind), the best home productions are those in the 
section called “ Children’s Cats " —a sectionwhich Mrs, Tomson 
might have made a little more of. We miss, for instance, 
“T love little passy, her coat is so warm,” “ Three little kittens, 
one stormy night,” and “The old black cat.” It is to the 
French, however, that we must go for the most sympathetic 
verses about the cat, and especially to the Romanticists of 1830 
and their successors. From these—from Bandelaire, from 
Joseph Bonlmier, and (to be quite up to date) from Paul 
Verlaine —Mrs. Tomson has culled choice examples. 

It is remarkable that where the poets have mostly failed 
the painters have failed too. Where the great masters (as 
Mr. Spielmann says in his excellent monograph on Madame 
Ronner) have attempted the painting of a cit, “they have 
usually failed most egregiously.” The cat’s great friend 
and chronicler, Champflenry, truly declares: “The lines are 
so delicate, the cyes are so mysterious, the movements 
are due to impulses so sudden, that to portray such a subject 


+ Concerning Cats : A Book of Poems selecte1 by Graham R. Tomson and 
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+ Henriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat Life and Cat Character, by M. H. 
(London : Cassell and Co.) 
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one must he feline one’s self.” But to be feline is not enough, 
for the cat will surrender her secret to no one, painter nor poet, 
who does not love her much and who does not study her with 
unremitting attention. The artists who have suececded in 
rendering the cat may be counted on the fingers of one hand— 
the Japanese Ilokusai, the Swiss Mind, the English Burbank, 
the French Lambert, and the Dutch Madame Ronner—and the 
greatest of these, the one who has succeeded absolutely and 
all round, is the last, the lady, Has not Champfleury well 
said “one must be feline one’s self”? The pictures of 
the industrious Madame Ronner are more than a liberal 
education in cat life and character—they must be to many a 
revelation of these. Moreover, the technique, the manipula- 
tion of the paint, is a superb achievement, and thus Madame 
Ronner’s work gives the supremest delight both to those who 
are ignorant of art and to those who know what art should be. 
She represents for preference the most pleasing sides of cat life 
and character—the simple and amazed gamesomeness of the 
kitten and the demure satisfaction and anxiety of the cat; the 
frank mischief infusing the splendid orbs of * Banjo” and the 
elegant sentiment suffusing the liquid eyes of “ Sans Souci” ; 
but, however she sets her cats before us, whether asleep or 
awake, at rest or in action, all are graceful with the singular 
feline grace, and all are truc—how delightfully truc one only 
perceives by comparing them with the /¢/ide of other artists who 


have essayed to compass the portrayal of the cat. Mr. Spielmann, 


in his monograph, has much to say of both critical and bio- 
graphical interest concerning Madame Rounner, but to artists 
no item will be of more interest than that about her method 
of work. “She does not stay to draw her outlines and then 
proceed to fill them in; she adopts the higher method 
of regarding in the first instance the object to be painted 
purely as masses of light and shade.” ‘The result is that 
both the form and the fur of cats and kittens (Madame Ronner 
prefers the long-haired varieties) are rendered in the most 
masterly manner, as may be judged from the numerous photo- 
gravures with which the work is adorned. ‘The volume is 
published simultaneously in England, France, and Holland ‘in 
celebration of Madame Ronner’s seventieth birthday, and 
many a lover of cats would give untold wealth to possess it. 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Of three recent novels by contemporary novelists, a journal 
edited by a distinguished man of letters appraises one as 
worthy of a two-colamn review, another one column, and 
Mr. Hardy’s “'Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” half a column. Yet 
it surely does not require much critical acamen to discover that 
Mr. Hardy’s “ fess” is the only novel of the last few years that 
will survive the fashion of the hour. 





Although Mr. Walter Besant, in his study of Richard 
Jefferies, expressed scepticism as to the good effect of review- 
ing upon an author's popularity, neither Mr. Besant nor any 
other novelist of distinction can really be other than grateful 
for a favourable review, and somewhat hurt by an unfavour- 
able one: yet what are the feelings of a novelist when 
he finds his while story told for him in brief by the 
reviewer? Neither he nor his publisher can be happy in 
this compression of a three-volume novel intoa short story, 
especially when good short stories are so hard to obtain ; and 
Mr. Hardy's masterly book least lends itself to the treatment. 
To follow the life of Tess with the completeness with which 
Mr. Hardy has told it, we must not know the end of the 
story if our interest is to be thoroughly sustained to the last. 
And yet we shall all read the book a second time, so perhaps 
it does not much matter. 

Now, with Messrs. Balestier and Kipling’s “ Naulahka’ 
it does not matter in the least whether we know the story's 
ending or whether we do not. Unlike “The Light that 
Failed,” which had two endings, both with some measnre of 
interest, in the “ Naulahka” we know from the opening 
chapters how it will all end—that Tarvin will follow Kate to 
India, and that she will break down under the hopelessness 
of her missionary task, and finally marry him. All this, 
indeed, may be taken for granted ; but the power of the story 
is in its painfally vivil picture of the Court of a native 
Indian ruler. Whether that picture be a true one will sure to 
be matter for considerable discussion when the story appears 
in volume form. 


, 


“That great Mississippi of fiction called history” was 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's way of discussing a subject in con- 
nection with which his father earned many laurels. No 
one, however, has dreamed of asserting that there is 
any fiction in Mr. Gardiner’s “ History.” It is interesting, 
however, to find the gifted historian of the earlier Stuarts 
quoting from a great novelist to clench his discussion 
of the characters of Charles and Cromwell. This is what Mr. 
Gardiner does in the final volume of “ The Great Civil War.” 
The distinction between the strength of Cromwell and the 
weakness of Charles, he says, “can hardly be better expressed 
than in the following words of a writer who has a deep insight 
into the recesses of the human mind: ‘A purpose wedded to 
plans may easily suffer shipwreck. but an unfettered purpose 
that moulds circumstances as they arise masters us and is 
terrible. Character melts to it like metal in its steady 
furnace. The projector of plots is but a miserable gambler 
and votary of chances. Ofa far higher quality is the will that 
can sulxine itself to wait, and lay no petty traps for oppor- 
tunity.” The lines are from Mr. George Meredith's “ Evan 
Harrington.” < 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 
My readers will remember that some mouths ago I appealed 
for information respecting Indian jugglery, and especially for 
details of the manner in which the celebrated mango .trick 
was performed. If may recapitulate the circumstances 
under which my appeal was made, it may be added that a dis- 
cussion had arisen regarding the relations of science with 
what was held by many persons to be occult and inexplicable 
phenomena, including not only the resuscitation of buried 
fakirs, but the “ precipitation” of theosophical bodies and 
objects themselves. In the attitude of a scientific sceptic, I 
maintained that it was unsafe to assume the inexplicable 
theory of matters until we had exhausted the probabilities 
which lie at our doors; and I said the same thing, a week 
or two ago, concerning a recent “boom” in ghosts and 
ghost-seeing. Most things come to those who live long 
enough to wait, and, after the receipt of many letters 
regarding Indian jugglery, I have at last been favoured 
with what I venture to think is the true explanation of the 
mango trick. ‘This trick consists in the juggler causing a 
mango plant to grow out of a pot containing earth, amid 
which a mango seed has been planted. As far as I can discover, 
there exist various modifications of the trick ; for some of my 
correspondents declare that it is not a mango which grows ont 
of the pot, but only a branch of some tree which the juggler 
has plucked off close by the scene of his operations. The typical 
trick, however, shows a mango plant growing bit by bit as 
the juggler performs; and I think we have arrived at the 
secret of the operation at last. 

My present correspondent writes to me from the far-off 
Nouméa, New Caledonia—a fact which shows how one’s 
lucubrations in these pages may be said to reach, literally, the 
uttermost ends of the earth. He is an old Anglo-Indian, 
writing with a full experience of what he has seen, and, as the 
sequel will show, speaking with the authority of one who has 
been behind the scenes. He does not agree with the explana- 
tion of Herr Hermann, who said the growing-plant trick was 
performed through the performer concealing the pot, with the 
plant in it, under his robe. In 1865 my correspondent was on 
the point of leaving Calcutta, when some native jugglers came 
on board the steamer to give an exhibition of their powers. 
The surroundings were thus very unfavourable for the per- 
formance of anything but a very dexterous trick, and the 
mango exhibition was given on the bare deck. The performer 
was almost naked, so that there was no opportunity for the 
concealment of a flower-pot under a robe. He _ placed 
before him, first of all, a small flat native wicker-work 
basket such as snakes are carried in. This was filled with 
earth. A mango seed wasthen produced. It was a very large 
one—a point, this, of importance in view of what follows— 
and was duly placed in the earth and covered up. ‘The earth 
was watered, and the basket in its turn concealed by a 
small cotton cloth. ‘Then began the usual mutterings and 
incantations, while the earth was again sprinkled with water 
and stirred with the fingers of the operator. After a few 
minutes’ interval the juggler lifted the cloth and showed to 
the spectators two small mango leaves appearing above the 
surface of the earth. 


The basket was once more covered up, the watering of the 
carth and the incantations proceeded, and in a short time, 
when the cloth was removed, a mango plant, 7 in. or 8 in. High, 
and bearing four or five leaves, was disclosed to view. After 
another interval, a seedling mango appeared, at least 13 in. 
high, and bearing seven or eight leaves. Ilere the perform- 
ance ended, my correspondent adding that he did not see the 
fruit produced, although in some cases, it is said, the jugglers 
undertake to bring the fruit itself into equally rapid exist- 
ence. Curiosity was rife, of course, regarding the juggler’s 
modus operandi, and my correspondent, anxious to know how 
the trick was performed, offered the juggler a good round sum 
of money for the disclosure of his secret. After some hesita- 
tion, the man consented to reveal his art, stipulating that his 
revelation should be conducted in a secluded spot. A cabin 
on the ship was offered and accepted as a suitable place, and 
the juggler and my correspondent retired thereto. The basket 
was prepared as before, and the mango seed was handed 
round, It was, as before, a large one. On its being returned 
to the juggler, he pressed one end of the seed with his long 
finger-nail, when the seed opened. Two small leaves, those 
first seen in the deck-trick, were then withdrawn from the 
seed, and next in order came forth the stem, with four leaves, 
Ultimately, the full thirteen inches of the plant were manipn- 
lated out of the seed before the eyes of the spectators. The 
seed was, in fact, a hollow one, and the young plant had been 
dexterously folded within its compass, It is the art of foiding 
the plant inside the seed which constitutes the essence of the 
trick, 


My correspondent adds that he has repeated the trick since, 
and a simple experiment shows how its conditions can be 
realised. Most leaves can be so folded that, when liberated 
from pressure, they spring back to their original shape. The 
folding, however, must be done ina special and careful manner, 
‘The upper surface of the leaf must be folded on itself, and that 
surface, skilfully treated and watered, will scarcely show a 
crease on a superficial examination. ‘The creasing which the 
under surface will show is, of course, concealed from the spec- 
tator’s view. If the fruit is produced in the course of the trick, 
my correspondent conjectures, it also is contained in the hollow 
seed. It is likely to be a very small mango, which is packed 
in a dried state, and which, under the watering process, swells 
ont to considerable proportions. Naturally, I feel much 
indebted to my correspondent for his courteous communication, 
as solving in an apparently satisfactory fashion a trick which 
has long been “ the talk of the town.” 


Apropos of the fog season, it may be interesting to Lon- 
doners to learn what Dr. W. J. Russell lately said about the 
occurrence of these untoward visitants in the Metropolis. 


Between 1870 and 1875, 93 fogs occurred; between 1875 
and 1880, 119 were recorded; from 1880 to 1885, 131 fogs 
were noted ; and from 1885 to 1890, 156 pall-like occurrences 
were recorded. These figures, therefore, indicate “a steady in- 
crease in the number of winter fogs,” says Dr. Russell,and this is 
not pleasaiit to contemplate. The fact should spur on the intent 
of those who wish to adopt measures for the abolition of dark 
days in London. There has, it seems, been an absolute increase 
of two million tons of coal during the last fifteen years 
within the London area, or half as much coal again is now 
burnt as was consumed in 1875. Last winter, while the usual 
average of foggy days was twenty-five, London had fifty days 
of darkness, The real remedy is smoke abatement; but the 
“how” of the question is, of course, still 1 matter of dispute, 
if not of that indifference which is worse than mere opposi- 
tion. London, and, indeed, every other great city, has to 
suffer and bestrong ; but sooner or later, in this matter of fog- 
prevention, people must begin to ask, in the language of the 
comic singer, “ Why should London wait?” 
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THE TRAMP ABROAD AGAIN. 
By MARK TWAIN. 
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It was at Nuremberg that we struck the inundation of music- 
mad strangers that was rolling down upon Bayreuth. It had 
been loug since we had seen such multitudes of excited and 
struggling people. It took a good half-hour to pack them and 
pair them into the train, and it was the longest train we have 
yet seen in Europe. Nuremberg had been witnessing this sort 
of experience a couple of times a day for about two weeks. It 
gives one an impressive sense of the magnitude of this biennial 
pilgrimage. Yor a pilgrimage is what it is. The devotees 
come from the very ends of the earth to worship their prophet 
in his own Kaaba in his own Mecéa. 

If you are living in New York or San Francisco or 
Chicago, or anywhere else in America, 
and you conclude, by the middle of 
May, that you would like to attend the 
Bayreuth opera two months and a half 
later, you must use the cable and get 
about it immediately, or you get no 
seats ; and you must cable for lodgings 
too. Then, if you are lucky, you will 
get seats in the last row, and lodgings 
in the fringe of the town. If you stop 
to write, you will get nothing. There 
were plenty of people in Nuremberg 
when we passed through who had come 
on pilgrimage without first securing 
seats and lodgings. They had found 
neither in Bayreuth; they had walked 
Bayreuth streets a while in sorrow, 
then gone to Nuremberg and found 
neither beds nor standing room, and 
had walked those quaint streets all 
night, waiting for the hotels to open 
and empty their guests into the trains, 
and so make room for these, their 
defeated brethren and sisters in the 
faith. ‘They had endured from thirty 
to forty hours’ railroading on the 
Continent of Europe—with all which 
that implies of worry, fatigue, and 
financial impoverishment—and all 
they had got, and all they were to 
get, for it was handiness and accuracy 
in kicking themselves, acquired by 
practice in the back streets of the two 
towns when other people were in bed ; 
for back they must go over that un- 
speakable journey with their pious 
mission unfulfilled. ‘These humiliated 
outcasts had the frowsy and unbrushcd 
and apologetic look of wet cats, and 
their eyes were glazed with drowsiness, 
their “bodies were adroop from crown 
to sole, and all kind-hearted people re- 
frained from asking them if they had 
been to Bayreuth and failed to con- 
nect, as knowing they would lie. 

We reached here (Bayreuth) about 
mid-afternoon of a rainy Saturday. 
We were of the wise, and had secured 
lodgings and opera seats months in 
advance. 

I am not a musical critic, and did 
not come here to write essays about 
the operas and deliver judgment upon 
their merits. ‘The little children of 
Bayreuth could do that with a finer 
sympathy and a broader intelligence 
than I. I only came to bring four or 
five pilgrims to the operas—-pilgrims 
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able to appreciate them and enjoy them. What I might write 
about the performances to put in my odd time would be offered 
to the public as merely a cat’s view of a king, and not of 
didactic value. 

Next day, which was Sunday, we left for tle opera-house -- 
that is to say, the Wagner 'Temple—a little after the middle 
of the afternoon. ‘The great building stands all by itsclf, 
grand and lovely, on high ground outside the town. We were 
warned that if we arrived after four o’clock we should be 
obliged to pay two dollars and a half apicce extra by way of 
fine. We saved that; and it may be remarked here that this 
is the only opportunity Europe offers of saving money. There 
was a big crowd ‘n the grounds about the building, and the 
ladies’ dresses took the sun with fine effect. I do not mcan to 
intimate that the ladies were in full dress, for that was not so. 
Tie dresses were pretty; but neither scx was in evening 
dress. 

The interior of the building is simple, severely so; but 
there is no occasion for colour and decoration, since the people 
sit in the dark. The auditorium has the shape of a keystone, 
with the stage at the narrowend. ‘There is an aisle on each 
side, but no aisle in the body of the house. Each row of seats 
extendsin an unbroken curve from one side of tlic house to the 
other. There are seven entrance-doors on each side of the 
theatre, and four at the butt-end—ciglteen doors to admit 
and emit 1650 persons. The number of the particular door 
by which you are to enter the house or leave it is printed cn 
your ticket, and you can use no door but that one. Thu 
crowding and confusion are impossible. Not so many as a 
hundred people use any one door. This is better than having 
the usual (and uscless) elaborate fireproof arrangements. It 
is the model theatre of the world. It can be emptied while 
the second-hand of a watch makes its circuit. It would be 
entirely safe even if it were built of lucifer-matches. 

If your seat is near the centre of the row, and you entcr 
late, you must work your way along a rank of about twenty- 
five ladies and gentlemen to get to it. Yet this causes no 
trouble, for everybody stands up until all the seats are full, 
and the filling is accomplished in a very few minutes. Then 
all sit down, and you have a solid mass of fiftcen hundred 
leads making a steep cellar-door slant from the rear of tlic 
house down to the stage. 

All the lights were turned low, so low that the congregation 
sat in a deep and solemn gloom. The funcreal rustling of 
dresses and the low buzz of conversation began to die swiftly 
down, and presently not the ghost of a sound was left. This 
profound and increasingly impressive stillness continued yet 
during some time—the best preparation for music, spectacle, 
or speech conceivable. I should think our show people would 
have invented or imported that simple and impressive device 
for securing and solidifying the attention of an audience long 
ago; inst-ad of which they continue to this day to open a 


They had gone to Nurcmberg and found neither beds nor standing room, and had 


walked those quaint strects all night. 
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perrormance aguins: a deadly competition in the form of noise, 
confusion, and a scattered interest. 

Finally, out of darkness and distance and mystery, soft 
rich notes rose upon the stillness, and from his grave the dead 
magician began to weave his spells about his disciples, and 
steep their souls in his enchantments. There was something 
strangely impressive in the fancy which kept intruding itself, 
that the composer was conscious 
in his grave of what was going 
on here, and that these divine 
sounds were the clothing of 
thoughts which were at this 
moment passing through his 
brain, not recogn'sed and fam- 
iliar ones which had issued from 
it at some former time. 

The entire overture, long as 
it was, was played to a dark 
house with the curtain down. 

It was exquisite, it was delicious. 
But straightway thereafter, of 
course, came the singing, and 
it does seem to me that nothing 
can make a Wagner opera abso- 
lutely perfect and satisfactory 
to the untutored but to leave 
out the vocal parts. I wish I 
could see a Wagner opera don 

Then one 
orches- 


in pantomime once. 
would have the lovely 
tration unvexed to listen to and 
bathe his spirit in, and the be- 
wilderingly beantiful scenery to 
intoxicate his with, and 
the dumb acting couldn't mar 
these pleasures, there 
isn’t often anything in a 
Wagner opera that one would 
call by such a violent name as 


eyes 


because 


acting. As a2 rule, all 


yuple of 


you 
would see would be a « 
silent people, on of 
standmg still, the other 
catching flies. Of course I do 
would 
I only mean 


them 
one 


not really mean 

be catching flies; 
that the usual operatic 
which consist in reaching first one hand out into the air 
and then the other one, might suggest the sport I speak of, 
if the operator attended strictly to business and uttered no 


gestures, 


sound. 

This present opera was “ Parsifal.’” Madame Wagner does 
not permit its representation anywhere but in Bayreuth. The 
first act of the three occupied two hours, and I enjoyed that, 
in spite of the singing. 

I trust that I know as well as anybody that singing is 
one of the most entrancing and bewitching and moving and 
eloquent of all the vehicles invented by man for the convey- 
ing of feeling; but it seems to me that a chief virtue in song 
is melody, air, tune, rhythm, or what you please to call it, and 
that, when this feature is absent, what remains is a picture with 
the colour left out. I was not able to detect in the vocal parts 

















of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ anything that might with confidence be called 
rhythm or tune or melody, One person performed at a time— 
and a long time too—often in a noble and always in a high- 
priced voice ; but he only pulled out long notes, then some short 
ones, then another long one, then a sharp, quick, peremptory 
bark or two—and so on and so on; and when he 
you saw that the informatio which he had conveyed had 


yas done, 


Next day, which was Sunday, we left for the opera-house—that is to say, the Wagner Temple. 


not compensated for the disturbance. Not always, but 
pretty often. If two of them would but put in a duet occa- 
sionally, and blend the voices—but no, they don’t do that. 
The great master who knew so well how to make a hundred 
instruments rejoice in unison and pour out their souls in 
mingled and melodious tides of delicious sound, deals only in 
barren solos when he puts in the vocal parts. It may be that 
he was deep, and only added the singing to his operas for the 
sake of the contrast it would make with the music. Singing! 
It does seem the wrong name to apply to it. Strictly 
described, it is a practising of difficult and unpleasant 
intervals, mainly. An ignorant person gets tired of listening 
to gymnastic intervals in the long run, no matter how un- 
pleasant they may be. In “ Parsifal ’’ there is a hermit named 
Gurnemanz, who stands on the stage in the one spot and 


This present opera was ‘* Parsifal.”’ 


practises by the hour, while first one and then another 
character of the cast endures what he can of it and retires to 
die. 

During the evening there was an intermission of three- 
quarters of an hour after the first act, and one an hour long 
after the second. In both instances the theatre was totally 
emptied. People who had previously engaged tables in the 
one sole eating-house were able 
to put in their time very satis- 
factorily ; the other thousand 
went hungry. ‘The opera was 
concluded at ten in the even- 
ing, or a little later. When we 
reached home we had been gone 
more than seven hours. Seven 
hours, at five dollars a ticket, is 
almost too much for the money. 

While browsing about the 
front yard among the crowd 
between the acts, I encountercd 
twelve or fifteen friends from 
different parts of America, and 
those of them who were most 
familiar with Wagner said that 
**Parsifal’’ seldom pleased at 
first, but that after one had 
heard it several times it was 
almost sure to become the 
favourite. It seemed impos- 
sible, but it was true, for the 
statement from people 
whose word not to be 
doubted. 

And I gathered some further 
information. On the ground 
I found part of a German 
musical magazine, and in it a 
letter written by Uhlic thirty- 
three years ago, in which he 
defends the scorned and abused 
Wagner against people like me, 
who found fault with the com- 
prehensive absence of what our 
kind regards as singing. Uhlic 
says Wagner despised ‘‘ jene 
plapperude Musik,’’ and there- 
fore ‘‘runs, trills, and Schnirkel 
are discarded by him.’”’ 1 don’t know what a Schnérkel is, 
but now that I know it has been left out of these operas, I 
never have missed anything so much in my life. And Ublic 
further says that Wagner’s song is true song; that it is 
‘‘ simply emphasize intoned speech.” That certainly describes 
it—in ‘‘ Parsifal’”? and some of the other operas; and if I 
understand Uhlic’s elaborate German, he apologises for the 
beautiful airs in ‘‘Tannhauser.”” Very well; now that 
Wagner and I understand each other perhaps we shall get 
along better. And I shall stop calling him Waggner, on the 
American plan, and hereafter call him Voggner, as per 
German custom, for I feel entirely friendly now. The minute 
we get reconciled to a person, how willing we are to throw aside 
little needless punctilios and pronounce his name right. 


(To be continued.) 
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“IN DICKENS-LAND.” 

Mr. William Hughes and Mr. F. G. Kitton, who have produced 
the volume called “A Week's Tramp in Dickens-Land” 
(Chapman and Hall), may certainly claim to be a pair of the 
most ardent and thorough-going hero-worshippers who ever 
wielded pen or pencil. It is not every reader whose carly 







admiration of Dickens remains in its meridian, and something 
may even be said for those benighted people on whom 
Mr. Andrew Lang has flashed a dark-lantern of scorn because 
they cannot read Dickens at all. But that such beings shonld 
exist is an insoluble problem to Mr. Hughes, whose enthusiasm 
for everything Dickens ever wrote or said or did is so 
prodigious that the critic who embarks on these pages with 
the idea that now and then he will enter a mild protest 
against extravagant or undiscriminating eulogy fiuds 
himself fairly carried away by the stream. What is the 
use of trying to moderate the transports of a writer who 
possesses Dickens's “old garden hat” and two of his collars, 
and who gloats over the technical name of the collar, and “the 
initials *C. D. very neatly marked in red cotton”? Why offer 
the trivialities of criticism to an enthusiast who has discovered 
that Dickens was descended from Edward JIL? Why seek to 
stem the flood of rhapsody which rolls overevery line of Dickens 


Leantiful of all,” he was unconsciously mocking every real 
standard of appreciation? Before the reader has gone very 
far with this book he discovers that he must eithershut it upin 
despair or follow Mr. Hughes and Mr. Kitton with unques- 
tioning zeal, ready to accept the lightest word Dickens is 
reported to have uttered,as if it were as pregnant as the 
historic statement of Mr. F.’s Aunt, “ There are milestones on 
the Dover Road.” 

It must be admitted that while Mr. Kitton and other 
artists have furnished this volu:yne with many excellent draw- 
ings. Mr. Hughes has gone about his work with a zest which 
vividly recalls the antiquarian researches of the Pickwick 
Club. Mr. Pickwick’s resolve to make the minutest observa- 
tions for the benefit of the society to which he gave his 
immortal name has the most faithful of pupils in Mr. Hughes, 
whose anecdotes are often as diverting as those of Mr. Alfred 
Jingle himself. The evidence of everyone who could be 
found to have had any personal relations whatever with 
Dickens is sect forth in perfectly delicious detail. For instance, 
there was a clergyman who had some correspondence with 
Dickens, because he wanted to ges the daughter of one of 
his parishioners admitted to “a penitentiary or something 
oi the kind,” as if a penitentiary were a blameless 
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retreat provided for deserving poverty. Then there is a 
worthy at Strood who, on being told that Mr. Henry Dickens 
took his father as a model in public readings, remarked : 
“IT would not take any man’s model; I would take my own.” 
And no wonder, for he is president of an elocution society, 
Then there is the gentleman who bears such a marvellous 
resemblance to Dickens that a Dean’s wife bowed politely to 
him by mistake, and “in slackening his pace to return 
the compliment he very nearly missed his train.” On 
another occasion his little girl, seeing Dickens on the 
platform of Strood station, made the embarrassing 
observation: “That's my papa!” Then there is the 
Strood builder, whose contract for repairs at- Gad’s Hill 
is printed in full, with a clause about two cisterns in 
italics, to show the importance Dickens attached to 
those household appliances. It is, moreover, recorded of 
this builder that when he took a cheque of Dickens's 
to Coutts’s, the clerk said, “ How will you have it?” to 
which he replied, “ Notes, please” ; which recalls some 
of the most thrilling evidence in the case of Bardell v. 
Pickwick. Searching for the original of Miss Betsy 
Trotwood, Mr. Hughes gives us the testimony of an old 
inhabitant of Dover who remembers that a certain lady 
used to admonish small boys against trespassing, and 
who suggests that if Dickens ever witnessed such an 
encounter “ donkeys may have been present,” In short, 
Mr. Hughes is always equal, directly or vicariously, to the 
unconscious drollery of the preacher of the Chadband 
type in Mrs. Lynn Linton's reminiscence, who inveighed 
against the Popery of pancakes. With trueimpartiality, this 
indefatigable collector cites his “ human documents,” whether 
they tell for or against the theory that Dickens mightily 
impressed everyone who came within his orbit. A working-man 
who was asked if he knew that Dickens had spoken to him 
replied, “ I don’t know wha it was, but he was a d——d good 
fellow, for he gave me a shilling!” More appreciative of 
greatness was the parlour-maid at Gad’s Hill, who remembered 
that Dickens once “ looked at her in a very determined way,” 
which apparently made her fellow-servants expect to find her 
in the next monthly budget of humour in the famous green 
cover, 

The “tramp” began in London with the Golden Cross 
Hotel, of which there is a picture as it looked in David Cop- 
perfield’s time. A more interesting reminder of David is Mr. F. 
Barnard’s pathetic little drawing of Dickens at the blacking 
warehouse. But Mr. Haghes and his companion were not 
happy till they reached the real “ Dickens-Land,” which lies 
within a few miles’ radius from Rochester. The Buil Ian, the 
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identical rooms oceupied by Mr. Pickwick and his friends, every 
spot and every association, indeed, in the cathedral city which 
Dickens used with such notable effect as the background of so 
many fancies, supply Mr. Hughes with inexhaustible quota- 
tion, comment, and panegyric. Mr. Winkle is always in his 
mind, and Dr, Slammer never leaves his elbow. He knows by 
heart the pedigree of Durdles, and proudly announcés on 
undisputable authority that Edwin Drood was really 
murdered, From the Bull Inn to the Leather Bottle at 
Cobham our travellers move in an 
atmosphere of Dickens so real and 
absorbing to them that the reader 
at last imagines that he is _ verit- 
ably in the company of Mr. [Pick- 
wick, and that Mr. Snodgrass 
makes graceful pictures instead of 
romantic verses. Such devotion to 
the memory of a great writer is signi- 
ficant, if at times a little childlike; 
but we like it best when it takes the 
shape of that story of the sergeant in 
the Guards who approached Dickens at a 
cricket-match, and asked permission to 
look at him. “The sergeant gazed in- 
tently for a minute, then stood at atten- 
tion, gave the military salute,and said, 
‘God bless you, Sir!’ Ife then walked 
off. and was seen no more.” Somehow, 
that anecdote goes deeper into the 

Dickens than all 
the volumes which are written abont 


him. L. F. A. 


popular love of 
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THE RAILWAY COLLISION IN SUFFOLK. 
A PASSENGER'S NARRATIVE, 


The evening air was thick with fog, and men’s beards and 
moustaches were white with rime frost as they waited at 
Beccles Station on the eve of Christmas Day for the train 
which would not come in. Nobody knew where it had got to; 
and everyone agreed in thinking it had been lost in the fog. 
At about half-past six a local special was made ready, and the 
folk on holidays intent entered into the carriages. I was 
sitting comfortably smoking in a third-class carriage, and had 
just remarked on the blessedness of the fact that “Christmas 
comes but once a year,’ when—Whack! Bang! and flying 
from the mouth of the dignified old man on the seat opposite 
came a handsome set of false teeth, or a false set of handsome 
teeth, which is it? By dodging I avoided the flight of these 
molars and incisors, and the same action took my head out of 
the way of a descending bit of timber, which threatened my 
destruction. This was but the beginning of the general 
ruin, for the floor seemed bent on shaking hands with 
the roof, and the seats wanted to turn over and sit on us. 

It did not require much penetration to discover that 
* something was up,” as a passenger remarked ; the only thing 
amiss with the sentiment being that everything appeared to 
be “down.” The lights had followed the false teeth, and had 
gone out; and when the oscillation of what was left of the car 
had ceased, I too went out. I found that we were at Barnby, 
a village some six miles from Lowestoft, and that a train 
from the seaside town had rushed upon us and caused tle 
disaster which was ardund. ‘The engines had _ locked 
themselves together in a giant embrace; and with front 
wheels tilted off the rails they stood panting and 
hissing like infuriated monsters. Strutting abont in 
an energetic manner and eagerly searching with a lantern 
among the wreckage was a gentleman who looked like 
a banker-bishop or a bishop-banker—that is, he seemed a 
financial genius with an inclination to the Church, or a 
diocesan with predilections for finance. I joined in the search, 
hoping to render aid to some of his relatives. I asked in what 
part of the train he thought she was; and, raising his lamp on 
high, he glared at me and said, “Sue, Sir! She!! I am 
looking for my teeth!” I said I was sorry I had spoken, for 
I recognised in the peppery old fellow the owner of the 
masticating machinery which had come in my direction. 

The trains were full, and loud shrieks and crics for aid came 
from carriages the doors of which were tightly jammed. ‘The 
light of fires, which had been built ont of the wreckage, 
revealed the dismalness of the scene. Ail the country round 
was enveloped in an opaque fog, through which the red lights 
of signals placed at “ danger” peeped dejectedly. Soon some 
rescuers arrived from the village, whither the pointsman, 
Noah Stone, had run to summon assistance. But the work 
progressed slowly, becanse the helpers, although willing, were 
unskilful, The uninjured in the two trains crept out of their 
carriages, and were assiduous for tho welfare of their less 
fortunate travellers. In about an hour a relief train from 
Lowestoft was heard approaching, and when it had stopped 
against the janction signal-box—there is no station here 
there alighted the doctors and corps of ambulance men, with 
all the paraphernalia belonging to their grim duties. ‘Tle 
wounded men—the women, with one or two exceptions, seemed 
to have escaped serious injary in & miraculous manner—were 
brought out of the forefront of the two trains one by one, and 
were rapidly attended to by the surgeons on the spot. ‘The 
large number of fractured limbs and contused heads, the fact 
that a fireman, Read, a guard, Lake, and a passenger, Mallett, 
had been killed outright and terribly mangled, indicated the 
tragic results of this Christmas Eve catastrophe. Under the 
doctors’ directions, the signal-box was transformed into a 
temporary hospital, and some of the injured were placed upon 
beds of straw, with which the floor was strewn. Others were 
taken to cottages or the village hostelry, while a few were sent 
in carts to Beccles. The good Jandlady of the Swan Inn, 
Mrs. Holt, worked hard to make her unexpected clicnis 
comfortable, and even went so far as to strip off some of 
her own clothing to wrap around them, 

With the grating, crashing, crunching sound produced by 
the wrenching asunder of heavy woodwork still in my ears. I 
passed along the line of carriages, The way was littered with 
luggage and hampers, and from the broken lids of the latter 
protruded all the constituents of a Christmas feast. Here a 
bottle of wine, there the body of a fat goose, whilst overlooking 
the scene with calm composure, although one of her limbs 
had been torn off and her head only remained attached to the 
body by a thread, was a child's doll, It had suffered consider- 
ably in the general devastation, and I could only hope that. its 
tiny mamma had escaped the destruction which: had Lefallen 
her doll, 

Of my own injuries, and of the help I was enabled to 
render those who were less incky, modesty forbids a mention. 
But one other experience I must relate. Nothing will induce 
me to participate in another railway collision. I have come 
ont of the ordeal with bewildered brain and battered head 
I knew what it would be from the first, and I determined that 
I would not die, in order that I might have sweet revenge upon 
the morning papers. I happen to enjoy the honour of bearing 
a surname which may be spelt in any number of ways, anfl, 
like other men in the same unfortunate position, my suscep i- 
bilities are keen upon the subject of my patronymic. It might 
be Burroughes, if it wasn't what it is; and I realised from the 
moment that the false teeth came whizzing across my shoulder 
and the top of the carriage was wrenched off bodily that the 
chance of the newspaper man had arrived. As I sit writing 
after the event. I would hardly like to swear to my own 
identity. ‘The Daily Derastator in the course of its amiable 
reporter's reflections, has referred to me as “ Mr. B-o-r-r-o-w,” 
while the Ereniny Twinkler, in a column of scintillations, 
dubbed meas “a man named B-u-r-r-a-g-e.”° The Recorder 
alluded in sentences reeking with gore to “the narrow escape 
of a person named B-u-r-r-o-w! ‘The local papers had playful 
pranks with and wonderful variations on B-n-r-r-o-w-s, 
B-o-r-r-o-w-s, B-o-r-o-n-g-h, B-n-r-g-h, and so forth. If I had 
been a criminal, care enough would have been taken to get my 
name, with all its vowels and consonants, in proper order, 
But I have always paid my rates, rent, and taxes.and have 
never been to prison. Therefore I suppose that like every 
other Englishman I must “ grin and bear it.” 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER, 


White seems but a cold colour for a bride's “ going-away ” 
dress on the date now fixed for the royal wedding, Feb. 27. 
It is, however, traditionally the correct costume, and therefore 
the royal bride must wear it, cold though the weather may 
be. Princess Mary’s travelling dress is to be of cream cloth 
embroidered with gold, and edged with trimmings of golden 
beaver, ‘he Queen, married in the same month fifty-two 
years ago, drove from London to Windsor with her husband 
the same evening—a cold drive of three hours’ duration—and 
her Majesty wore “a white satin pelisse trimmed with swans- 
down, and white satin bonnet with feathers,” 

Perhaps most of us have hardly yet realised, what is never- 
theless the sad truth, that we have the influenza fiend back 
among us again in fell virulence. This is a very glum 
greeting for our New Year, but it is the unfortunate fact, and 
it has already produced a very marked result on the Registrar- 
General’s returns. It has not yet made any very great 
impression in London ; but in country towns as far asunder 
and as diverse in climatic and social conditions as Edinburgh 
and Plymouth the sickness has already reached the pro- 
portion of an epidemic. In Edinburgh the mortality for 
the weck ending Dec. 15 was 45 per thousand inhabit- 
ants, the usual average being, only 19 per thousand, 
In Neweastle-on-Tyne it was 36, as against 21, the 
usual mortality; and in the neighbouring town of South 
Shields 40, instead of 23, At Plymouth the mortality reached 
the same high rate as at Edinburgh, 22 being the average in 
the former city. 

Influenza is not returned as the immediate cause of 
the bulk of these losses, but the diseases of the lungs 
which it induces, This is the practical point, and the one 
which makes it suitable for me to lay stress on the painful 
subject here. Influenza predisposes in a remarkable degree to 
bronchitis and inflammation of the lungs. ‘The greatest care 
does not always avert an attack of these complaints following 
the fever of influenza. But, as a rule, the cases where fatal 
results ensue are those in which there is exposure to chill 
before the strength is restored from an influenza attack. 
‘Those of us, therefore, who have some members of our family 
attacked by the epidemic must take particular care not to let 
them go out too soon, or be exposed to any chills or fatigues 
that we can guard against. 

Often, it appears, the lung attack follows a fortnight or so 
after the fever (for a fever influenza is), when the patient 
begins to go back to the duties of daily life with impaired 
strength. Itis only too common for the mistress of a house 
herself to do this; a man, generally, if seriously ill, has to 
leave his business, and, though he may worry about it, he does 
not actually see itgoing wrong hourly, and almost momentarily, 
as a wife and mother sees her houschold. Hence, the tempta- 
tion to the latter to over-exert her slowly growing strength in 
convalescence is very great, almost irresistible. So, while the 
mother in fair health looks after all who fall sick, gives 
them frequent and suitable nourishment in the crisis of their 
illness, and guards them as far as she can from bodily and 
mental shock or exposure as they grow better, let everybody 
elsc remember that she,in her tarn, if she fall ill, needs to 
be looked after, and to have trouble fended off, and material 
attentions rendered, and rest secured for her in convalescence, 
Influenza is so dreadfully exhausting that strength returns 
slowly, though the actual fever is only of about four days’ 
duration. 

It was a touching fact that the late Duke of Devonshire 
remained a widower for fifty years—from the early age of 
thirty-two—in consequence of his fond affection for the 
beautifal wife that he so early lost; and that he always 
earried about with him, in a despatch - box under his 
own eye—as people carry their most valued treasures— 
all the letters that he had received from her in his youth. 
‘Those letters were at length stolen at a railway station, the 
thieves doubtless believing that they were securing valuable 
booty ; but the treasure was like the good name of Shakspere's 
lines: it did not enrich the robber, though it left the loser 
poor indeed. A like revelation of a husband's tender and 
abiding love was given by a similar incident in the life of the 
late Lord Houghton. His pocket-book was stolen at a railway 
station, and the loss which he most deplored was that of 
the only portrait that he possessed of his wife as she was 
in her youth. So we see that the sorrows of the heart fall 
equally, or perhaps the most heavily, on those whoare freed by 
rank and wealth from occupation with more material hopes 
and cares, 

Miss Meresia Nevill (Lady Dorothy Nevill’s daughter) has 
written an amusing paper in the newest of magazines, the 
Albemarle, on the rise and progress of the Primrose League, of 
the Ladies’ Grand Council of which she is the treasurer. ‘The 
frequent jestsof the uninitiated at the titles, badges, and phrases 
of the league are discounted by the statement that these things 
are all copied from the ancient and respectable follies of 
Freemasonry. Lady Borthwick was the first lady member. 
Women are declared by political agents to be excellent can- 
vassers ; they have often had practice in the art of making 
themselves welcome to the poor as district visitors, aud they 
are generally endowed with tact and patience. 

Miss Nevill tells a good little tale of a metropolitan candi- 
date of the days before feminine influence, who gave up canvass- 
ing on his own behalf as more trouble than it was worth, and 
used to get as large an audience of men together as he could, 
anil say straight out to them, “ Now, I don't want to bother 
you by canvassing ; take a good look at me, and if you don't 
like my appearance, why, then, don't vote for me.” Miss 
Nevill adds that “ the result was that he came into Parliament 
by a large majority.” Perhaps this susceptibility to the can- 
didate’s looks might have been expected in “ Primrose” 
ladies. It used to be one of the stock arguments (so 
called) of speakers against women “ interfering” in politics 
that they would be led away by the looks of a handsome 
candidate, and care little for his principles or capacity. 
However, according to the story, it was mon who were 
so impressed. It reminds me of a tale told by Mr. Sydney 
Gedge, M.P.—good-looking enough to aflord to tell it. Te 
was contesting a constituency against Mr. Cyril Flower, and in 
the course of his personal canvass he visited a house where 
only the good wife was at home, After a little conversation 
she promised him all her influence. “I am glad to know,” 
said he, gallantly, “that the ladies will support me. I was 
afraid that my opponent would have them all, because, you 
know, fic is the handsomest man in the Hous of Commons.” 
The poor woman, unconscious of offence, gazed expressively 
full in the candidate's face and answered: “ Ah, Sir, but I'm 
not one of them as takes any notice of good looks! ” 
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CHESS. 


RONALD Key (Pitzroy Clul).—Much obliged ; but your communication reached 
us too lite for insertion, 

L Scucv (Vienna),—In Problem No, 218, after Black plays 1. P to B 7th there is no 
mate 1b tWo more moves, 

JG (Swansea).—The position shall be examined, 
carly numer, 

G W Lenxox.—We are much obliged fur the game,which isa flae one. It shall 
appear at an early date, 

J Coap.—Very well constructed, but too easy for our use, 

F STKEL.—The mistake was referred to in the published solution. 

PROBLEMS and GAMES received with thanks from G C Heywood, H Doyle, Rh Kelly 
G W Lennox, L Kerkes, 8 W C, D W Walker, F Healey, J T Thorns, Dr F St, anc 
F F Stewart. 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF Prop_EeM No, 241 received from J Molleman (Potchef- 
stroom) ; of No, 2484 from Emile Frau (Lyons); of No, 2486 from 1, Sclilu (Vienna); 
of No, 2487 from J Halliday Cave and W Righy; of No. 2488 from L Desanges 
(Naples), W RB (Plymouth), W E Nickinson, H 8 Brandreth, Bluet, Dr Waltz 
(Heidelberg), Rey Wingfield Cooper, and C M A B, 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2489 received from E E H, Dane John, 
W it B (Vlymouth), Dawn, W Miller Julia Short (Exeter), H 8 Brandreth, 
W R Raillem, Emile Frau (Lyons), D McUoy. (Galway), Admiral Brandreth, 
H B Hurford, A Newman, Shadforth, Lottie Nixon, F Roberts, Kildare, 
Sorrento (Dawlish), T G (Ware), Bluet, Dr F 8t, E Louden, J Coad, Mra W H 
Hughes (Blackpool), R 8 Stewart, M D, WB Nickinsen, Columbus, G Joicey, 
Martin F, Z Ingold (Frampton), J Mall, R H Brooks, J F Moon, Dr Waltz 
(Peideluers), H F Joluson (Bristol) W Wright, E Emmerton, aud Mrs Kelly (of 


elly). _—_ 


You may expect a report inan 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2487,--By H. F. L. MEYER, 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to Kt 8th K takes R 
2. Kt to B 6th (ch) K tukes Kt or moves 
3. B mates, 
If Black play 1. B to Q 4th (ch); 2. R takes B (ch); and if 1. P to B 7th, 2. B to 
Kt 2nd (ch), 2. Bto B 6th, 3 Kt to Both. Mate. 


PROBLEM No. 2491 
By REGINALD KELLY, 
BLACK, 
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WILITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
CHESS BY TELEPHONE. 

Game played between the Liverpool and British Chess Clubs. 
(Zukertort Opening.) 
BLACK WHITE 

(London). (Liverpool). (Lon ton). 

P to Q 4th 20. Q K to K B sq Pw Q Kt 4th 

P to K 3rd Blick has nothing else to do than wait 

PtoQ Bath for his fate, which is now merely a 

Kt to K B 3rd matter of time, 

Kt to Q B 3rd 21.Q Rto K B2nl 

P to Q Kt 3rd Preparing for a fine series of moves 

B to Q 3rd with the Kt, whose advent quickly 

Castles settles the contest. 

B to Kt 2nd 21, 

R to B sq 22. Kt to K B sq 

Q to B 2nd 23. Ko to K 3rd B to K sq 

P takes P 24. Ko to Kt 4th P to K B 4th 

So far. the game has been played in | 25. Kt P takes P(en R to B 2nd 
strict accordance with the principies of passant) 

this opening, “ey Biack _— 4/96. Rto R 3rd P takes P 

eric stake. his capture is sll in| or, yw akoa . , 

ur te cede is be 27. Kt takes P(ch) K to Rsq 

K 2nd at once is the correct move, 28. Q to K R 6th 

13. P takes P Kt to K 2nd Obviously the piece cannot be won 

14.QRtoQ Bq Kt to Kt 3rd immedi utely onaccount of Rto Kt 2nd, 

bs. P to K Kt 4th but White is se posted that it must fall 
aed 4 intime. The finish is very effective. 
The commencement of a crushing = 

assault, From this point onwards White | 28, R to Kt 2nd 

carries it in fine atyle. 29. R to Kt 2nd P toQ Kt 5th 

15. K R to K sq 30. P tod R 4th Q to K 2nd 

16. P to K Kt 5th Kt to Q 2nd 31. BtoQ Bay Q to R 2nd 

17.Q to K R 5th Kt (Q 2nd) to B | 32. B to K 3rd B to B 2nd 

33. K to R aq B to K sq 
34. Kt takes B R takes Kt 
35. B takes Kt Resigns. 
BLINDFOLD CHESS, 
One of six blindfold games played by Mr. BLACKBURNE at the Central 
Exchange Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, dvring his recent visit. 
(Aligaier Gambit.) 

BLACK WHITE BLACK. 
(Mr. J. Vidalin). (Mr. Blackburne). (Mr. J. Vidalin). 
P to K 4th but Mr. Blackburne plays a strong, de 
P takes P veloping Pag first, instinetively per- 
P to K Kt 4th peel). A nay he must recover the piece 
P to Kt 5th 
P to K R 3rd 
K takes Kt 


WHITE BLACK 

(Liverpool). 
1. Kt to K B 3rd 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. P to K 3rd 
4. P to Q Kt 3rd 
5. Bto YQ Kt 2nd 
6. B to Q 3rd 
7. Castles 
8. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
9. P toQ R 3rd 
10. Q to K 2nd 
11. Kt to K 5th 
12. P to K B 4th 


P to R 4th 
B to B 3rd 





bal | 
RB takes Kt 
R to K 2nd 


18. R to K B 3rd 
19. K B P takes B 


WHITE 

(Mr. Blackburne) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. P to K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. P to K R 4th 
5. Kt to Kt 5th 
6. Kt takes P 

7. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 

8. Q B takes P Kt to K B 3rd 

Honours are divided between this move 
and P takes P. 

9. Kt to B 3rd B to K 3rd 

Natural cnough, but inferior to K to 
Kt 2nd. 


Kt takes B 
K to K sq 
B to Kt 2nd 


11. 
12. Castles 
13. R takes Kt 
14. B takes P B takes B 
15. Q takes B R to B sq 
This loses a piece, but there is no satis. 
factory defence. 
| 16. Q to Kt 6th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
17.Q takes B(ch) Q to K 2nd 
18. Q takes R Q takes Q 
10. P to K 5th | 19, R takes Q P to B 3rd 
11, B to K 2nd | 20.Q R to K Bsq P to Kt 4th 
Most players would have been satisfied | 21. QR to B7thich) K to K 3rd 
with Q to Q 2nd, defending the Bishop; | 22. Kt to K 2nd,and mates next move, 


Kt to R tth 


The telephone match between London and Liverpool, one of the games 
in which we give above, terminated in favour of the latter after, a very fine 
display, by one game won and one drawn. To the winners belongs the 
credit of inaugurating this, the first telephone match, as they did the first 
cable match, when they played Calcutta ten years ago, and having now 
defeated Manchester. Glasgow, Dublin, and the most powerful combination 
of the British Chess Club, they may fairly be regarded one of the strongest 
clubs In the worlk|. 

Chess Endings. Ry KE. Frechborough (Kegan Paul. Trench, Triibner, 
and Co., London.)—This is intended as a companion work to “Chess Open- 
ings, Ancient and Modern,” and together they undoubtedly form a very 
complete exposition of the game so far as theory alone is concerne’, Of the 
present volume we are ghul to speak in terms of unqualified praise. It 
meets a distinct want In chess literature, its metho! is original, and its 
contents are about as comprehensive as they possibly can be. The 
whole tendency of molern play is to take a leaf from the sister 
game of draughts, and manceuvre for some slight advantage in the 
ending. ‘This portion of the game, therefore, requires more study 
than it has hitherto received, and Mr. Freeborough has rendered a real 
service to players in supplying them with so admirable a textbook on 
the subject. He has wisely confined himscif to positions that may oceur : 
any time, discarding those ingenious but artificial constructions which so 
greatly diminish the value of Kling’s and Horwitz's studies so far as 
actual play is concerned. In this connection, however, we must point out 
that the ending of Mr. Campbell's, given on page 200, was composed by that 
mister, and did not occur against any antagonist, This is the only slip we 
have noticed, and to all who have occasion to lament a won game thrown 
away in the ending—and what player has not ?—we strongly recommend this 
excecling'y useful book, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The late Bishop of London, Dr. Jolin Jackson, is now prac- 
tically forgotten. Even in his lifetime he was not highly 
esteemed, one of the Church papers having dubbed him * an 
incapable nobody.” People naturally took umbrage when 
gravely told that his title to his position wasa sermon on “ The 
Sinfulness of Little Sins.” ‘The Rev. A. R. Buckland, in the 
newly issned volume of the“ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
does him justice. He says that as Bishop of Lincoln Jackson 
wasa “thorough methodical, patient worker,” and that, like 
his predecessor, he had “the mind of a lawyer, and was a 
thorough man of business.” 


The Master of the Temple has probably published more 
sermons than any other living man, with the single exception 
of Mr. Spurgeon. These maintain their circulation in an 
amazing way. Messrs. Macmillan are issuing a reprint, in 
volumes uniform in binding thongh not in size. The latest 
issnes are “The Prayers of Jesus Christ” and “ Doncaster 
Sermons.” 

Some most interesting reminiscences of Dean Churchi’s life 
at Whatley are collected by a contributor to one of the Church 
papers. In this remote country village, with less than 300 
souls, Dr. Church laboured for many years, and he is buried 
in the churchyard. I do not understand why the writer 
should say that there is no railway nearer than Westbury, 
ten miles off. Frome is not half that distance from Whatley. 
Dr. Church was in the habit of referring to all the public 
events of the day in his sermons. He used, along with 
his wife, to give instruction in the rectory kitchen to 
lads and married men two or three times a week. Visiting his 
parishioners, he would often read a short story to them, such 
as “ Alone in London,” which was a great favourite. Some 
years after he had become Dean of St. Paul’s, an old woman 
spoke of the book to a visitor, and asked him if he bad seen 
“Mr. Church's new cliurch in London. I suppose he’s bigger ‘n 
Whatley?” She was somewhat astonished to hear that Whatley 
Church, spire and all, would all go into “Mr, Church’s new 
church.” In an old-fashioned book of confessions (is it not time 
to revive this good fashion ?), he recorded his likes and dislikes, 
Characteristically, he defines his favourite occupation as 
“entting the leaves of a new book.” It was one which he 
had many opportunities of practising, for he was then a large 
contributor to the Guardian and the Saturday Rericw. His 
favourite proverb was “ A man’s mind is sometimes wont to 
tell him more than seven watclimen that sit above in a high 
tower.” 

Archdeacon Denison’s declaration on Inspiration has not 
been well received. Mr, Ilutchings and a few others of influ- 
ence have signed it, but on the whole it has been condemned, 
the Guardian and the Spretator—both leading High Church 
organs—having been especially severe. On the other hand, it 
is doubtful how far Mr. Gore and his friends will appreciate 
the support of Archdeacon Wilson. 


I understand that the Dean of Rochester, Dr. S. Reynolds 
TIole, has not definitely abandoned his idea of writing a Life 
of John Leech—Mr. Frith’s volumes notwithstanding. Dean 
Ifole’s graphic sketch of Leech in “ Hore Subseciva ” marks 
him out as the fittest man for the work. Dr. Hole has arranged 
to commence a service for working-men on the first Sunday 
in every month at 3 p.m. in Rochester Cathedral. This 
is on the line of the Congregationalist “Vleasant Sunday 
Afternoons.” 

Lord Salisbury has continued the suecession of Evangelical 
Bishops in the see of Sodor and Man by the appointment of 
Archdeacon Straton, Vicar of Wakefield, to succeed Bishop 
Bardsley, translated to Carlisle. The Rev. Norman Dumenil 
John Straton is a kinsman of the Duke of Rutland. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1862, without 
special academical distinction, and was ordained three years 
later. After holding a country curacy and then a country 
living, Mr. Straton became chaplain to Lord Southampton, 
and, in 1875, Vicar of Wakefield. Ile worked very hard in the 
cause of the Wakefield Bishopric Fund, and was largely 
instrumental in bringing it to completion. His name was, 
as a natural result, freely mentioned for the bishopric 
of the new see; but, on the appointment ‘of Bishop 
Walsham IIlow, Mr. Straton (who had in the meantime 
received an honorary canon’s stole at Ripon) was made 
Archdeacon of Huddersfield. ‘The new bishop is a decided 
Evangelical, and has been a conspicuous figure in connection 
with the Protestant Churchmen’s Alliance—a militant body 
for which the vigorous personality of Lord Grimthorpe at first 
secured some prominence. Ilis speeclics in connection with 
this organisation have at times been marked with a good deal 
of frankness towards the Premier, so that Lord Salisbury has 
returned good for evil. ‘The income of Sodor and Man is given 
as £2000, but is thought to be less. It is a little curious that 
its prelates seem now to come wholly from the North. Bishop 
Nowley Hill was taken from Sheffield, Bishop Bardsley from 
Liverpool,and now Archdeacon Straton is called from Wakcfield. 


The Bishop of Exeter contributes an interesting letter to 
the 7imes on “'The Progress of Christianity in Japan.” Of the 
forty millions in Japan, not more than one in 400 has yet 
been baptised, he tells us; and he pleads for more volunteers 
to assist his son in the work. “Seldom in the history of the 
Church has there been a prospect of a larger harvest; and 
they who sow and they who reap will rejoice together.” 

The death 1s announced of Mrs. Jeune, widow of the late 
Bishop of Peterborough, and mother of Sir Francis Jeune. 
Mrs. Jeune died suddenly at Oxford on Christmas Day of 
heart disease. 

The Ven. Archdeacon J. P. Norris, who has just been 
designated to the Deanery of Chichester, is lying seriously ill 
at his residence in Bristol. During the later years of Dean 
Elliot, Archdeacon Norris was the prominent representative of 
the ancient Chapter of Bristol, and took great interest in the 
revival of its bishopric. The Deanery of Chichester has been 
greatly depreciated in value by recurrent seasons of agricul- 
tural depression, but it will afford, says the Daily Telegraph, 
the dignified ease to which Dr. Norris is well entitled. 


A large congregation was present at Bristol Cathedral on 
Christmas Day, where, since the death of Dean Elliot, cross 
and candlesticks have been replaced on the communion table. 
At the Christmas morning service, it was reported that 
Bishop Ellicott would wear the mitre, cope, and crosier 
recently presented. The Bishop wore the cope, and the crosier 
was borne in front, but he only wore the mitre when in the 
cloisters. There was considerable excitement owing to the 
presence of several Evangelical Churchmen, while it was 
stated to be the intention of at least one of them to make a 
public protest had the Bishop worn the mitre in the cathedral. 


The ill-starred Church House enterprise is still in diffi- 
culties. It is proposed to economise severely, and, in con- 
sequence, changes are likely to take place in the staff. Mr. Percy 
Crosse, the secretary, has already resigned. ‘There is over £20,000 
in hand towards building, but operations are not yet com- 
menced. V 
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INDIGESTION. 


You need not suffer. You need not dose yourself with 
nauseous drugs, pills, or tonics. Pepsalia is a certain preventive and speedy 
remedy. It is not a medicine in form but a Table Condiment, with digestives 
which are most effectual and totally harmless. A pleasant, appetising, and agreeable | 
substitute for table salt, and, used regularly as such, permeates every particle of 
food taken, and ensures Perfect and Complete digestion. 


BE TAKEN WITH EACH 


You need not diet. 


ONE SALTSPOONFUL TO MEAL. 


The ‘‘ British Medical Journal” says :—"' We have proved its efficacy.” 
BEWARE OF ALL OTHERS. PEPSALIA ALONE IS GENUINE. 


In Bottles, 1s., Zs., and 5s. each, from Chemists, or 


: G. & G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


"PEPSALIA.” 
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THE 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


COUGHS. THROAT INFLUENZA. 
COLDS. DEAFNESS.'CROUP. 
CATARRH. HOARSENESS. |WHOOPING 
ASTHMA. LOSS OF VOICE.) COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS. HAY FEVER. NEURALGIA. 
SORE THROAT. SNORING. HEADACHE. * 





TESTIMONIALS. 


The Rey. Dr. READE, LL.D., writes from Banstead Downs, 
Surrey, May, lsvo: “ Although ail my life I have been subject 
to four or five heavy head and chest colds in every year, I 
have been perfectly free from any cold, cough, or other 
chest affection since | bought a Carbolic Smoke Ball in 
October 1889 It has also wonderfully improved my voice for 
speaking and singing, and my eyes for reading by gaslight.” 

Dr. J. COLBOURNE, M.D., writes from 6, Maddex Street, 
London, W., May 1, 1801: “I can very highly recommend the 
Carbolic Smoke Ball from observing it& usefulness in quite a 
lir¢ee number of cases, principe lly catarrhal affections of nose, 
pharynx, larynx, and bronchial tubes,” 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL wi!! last a family several 
months, making it the cheapest remedy in the world at the 
price—10s3,, post free. 


The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL can be refilled when empty 


at aco:t of 5s., post free, 


BALL CO., 27, princes st., HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 





Silver Cases, Silver Cases. 


BENSON’S 
“BANK,” 


Guaranteed for Strength Accuracy, Durability and Value. 


Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement. Compound Balance, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong, and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting. or Crystal Glass. 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free 


Price £16, or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands have been sold, and purchasers ‘catif,, to the 
excellent timekeeping performances 71 Uiese \ uiches 


Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 


Gold Cases, 











IWB noon 


LONDUN 





All the Watchea shown here 

sent Free and Safe, at our 

risk, to all parts’ of the 

World, on receipt of Draft, 

Cash, or Post-Office Order, 

payable at General Post 
0 


ce, 











Yor further particulars see 
Benson's New ILLUSTRATED 
Book containing ov er 200 pages 
of Lilustrations of Watches 
from £2 28, to £500, Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
most Complete Catalogue pub- 
lished, Free on application to 


THE STEAM FACTORY- 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


Ever made at the price. THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE- 
MENT, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong 
Keyless Action,in Sterling Silver Cryetal Gines Cases, 7 
Beat and «legant Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. Thousands 
bare heen sold. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


gee SONS WATCHES. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Silver Cases, 






J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Silver Cases. Gold Cases. 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD.” 





ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


Best London Make, for Rongh Wear, with Breguct Spring to 
prevent yariation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Officers, &c., 
from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have been 
received. 

In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 18-caraé 
Gold, £25; or Silver. £15. 
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COSY CORNERS 
IN ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS. 
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Twofold Screen, with Muffied Glass and Art Silk Panels, 
panel for photos, and adjustable shelf—extreme height, 3ft. vin 
In gilt bronze frame 42s. 
In white or cream ename 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 3 
MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM(:,: 


FURNITURE has always been an important department 
with Maple and Co., and its ever-increasing requirements have again ¢ 
necessitated the addition of several more houses in Grafton Street, 
hesides the immense block of premises known as Dr. Williams's 
Library 


MAPLE and CO. enjoy a world - wide 

celebrity for comfortable and substantially made dining-room 
chairs, as well as for luxuriantly soft and really easy chairs, club 
chairs, lounges, and settees of their own matufacture, Customers 
when in Tottenham Court Road can pass from the Show-Rooms tuo 
the Factory and see the various processes of upholstering. 


SIDEBOARDS. 
POLLARD OAK. 


APLE and CO. are now showing some 
superb specimens of Pollard Oak Sidehoards, with excep- 
tionally fine carved panellings, illustrative of the very highest ty pe 
of workmanship, such as are ordinarily manufactured for exhibition 
purposes, irrespective of cost. Maple and Co.'s prices for these fine 
examples range from 55 to 150 guineas. 


MAPLE and CO. are also exhibiting many 


very handsome Jacobean, Early English, and other Sideboard; 

of a less costly character, ranging at from 18 guineasto SO guineny. 

These are in fumed and polished oak, walnut, and rich Od mahogany, 

ery artistically designed, and constructed, and finishet in the very 
best manner 


INEXPENSIVE ARTISTIC J ; en ~ 
SIDEBOARDS. = 


MAPLE and CO. have smaller SIDE- Cosy Corner, substantially madeand weli finished in White or Cream, with cushions 
hoards, ranging at from £3 or £4 upwards, a very artistic and drapery in Cretonne, and Art Silk Curtain, £8 18s. 6d. 


design, 4ft. long, with recessed front, carved panels, bevelled ginss, 

and arrangements of drawers, cupboards, and cellaret, comng at This design will fit into any corner of the room. 
£6 14a, 6d., while other and more elaborate styles range from 48 15s, ‘ 
upwards. The best selection of inexpensive artistic sideboatis in 
tbe world, 
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A variety of Cosy Corners im ortginai and artistic styles. will always be found in stoci: 
ready for tmmediale dispatch, 
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Bamboo Whatnot, with drawer and cupboard, fitted with 
shelves for music, shelves covered with Tokyo paper, and 
lacquered panels. 4ft. high, 2ft. 4in. wide, and 1 ft. 3in. 
deep «. ee ee ee ° *s oe oe — = 3s 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO. are now showing a choice 


selection of DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE of the periods 
of Louis XV. and XVI., including some very fine specimens in richly 
carved mahogany, also other pieces in Rococo Chippendale style, 
including cabinets, tables, show-cases, music cabinets, writing tables, 
as well as elegant novelties in inlaid woods, with Vernis-Martin 
decorations 


APLE and CO. have a wonderful assort- 
ment of luxuriously comfortable Pillow and other Settces, 
Lounges, Easy and Gossip Chairs, in new shapes and coverings, at 
most moderate prices. The Haddon Easy Chair, at £2 8. » 
upholstered in handsome tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, is a 
specialty of remarkable value. 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—The MARGUERITE 


SUITE, in prettily inlaid mahogany, isan excellent example 
of artistic drawing-room furniture at a moderate price. This suite 
consists of a settee, two elbow and four occasional chairs, all with 






shield backs, and upholstered in cut velvet, or rich silk,-and the 
price is but 16 guineas. 


APLE and CO. are also exhibiting 


numerous novelties in Moorish, Arabian, Japanese, and Italian 
fancy Drawing-room Furniture, as well as many elegant varieties 
of Pedestals, Screens, draped and other Easels, Brackets, Overdoors, 
Jardiniéres, and new shapes in wicker Chairs and Setteea, with 


artistic draperies, FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE FOR EXPORT. 
MAPLE and Co. invite VISITORS as well 


as MERCHANTS to INSPECT the Largest FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT tn the World. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, Cutlery, China, 
Linens, Decorative Fabrics, &c., all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the premises by exper- 
renced packers—very essential when goods are for exportation to 
The reputation of half a century, 


easure safe delivery. 


THE 





OBITUARY. 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
The Most Noble Sir William Cavendish, seventh Duke of 
Devonshire, Marquis of 
Hartington, Earl of 
Devonshire, Earl of 
Burlington, Baron 
Cavendish of Hard- 
wicke, and _ Baron 
Cavendish of Keighley, 
F.RS., D.C.L., Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of Derby- 
shire, High Steward of 
Cambridge, Chancellor 
of the University of 
Cambridge, a Senator 
of the University of 
London, died on Dec. 21, at Holker Hall, Lancashire. [lis 
Grace was born April 27, 1808, the eldest son of Mr. William 
Cavendish, M.P., and grandson of Lord George Augustus 
Henry Cavendish, created Earl of Burlington Sept. 10, 
1831. His Grace’s mother was Louisa, daughter of Cornelius, 
first Lord Lismore ; and his grandmother Elizabeth, danghter 
and heiress of the seventh Earl of Northampton. He suc- 
ceeded, as seventh Duke of Devonshire, at the decease of his 
cousin, the sixth Duke, Jan. 17, 1858, and married, Aug. 6, 
1829, Lady Blanche Georgiana Howard. daughter of George, Earl 
of Carlisle, and by her (who died in 1840) had four sons and 
one daughter. The surviving son. Spencer Compton, Marquis 
of Hartington, born July 23, 1833, succeeds as eighth Duke of 
Devonshire. and is the very distinguished statesman who, as 
Lord Hartington, has filled with the highest repute several 
important Cabinet offices. Lord Frederick Cavendish, the 
third son, born in 1836, was barbarously murdered in the 
Pheenix Park, Dublin, a few hours after his arrival from 
England to assume the duties of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and Lord Edward Cavendish, M.P., the fourth son, born in 
1838, died May 19, 1891, leaving issue, of whom the eldest 
son, Victor, is now heir presumptive to tlhe Dukedom of 
Devonshire. The only daughter, Lady Louisa, married, in 
1863, Admiral the Hon. Francis Egerton, second son of the 
first Earl of Ellesmere, K.G. The esteemed and lamented 
Duke whose death we record was educited at Eton and at 
Trinity College. Cambridge, where he graduated Second 
Wrangler in 1829 and Smith's Prizeman. In early life he sat 
in Parliament for his University—1829 to 1831—was elected 
for Malton in the latter year, and for North Derbyshire from 
1831 to 1834. Devoted to the admirable management of his 
vast estates—which included the famous seats of Chatsworth, 
Hardwicke Hall, Compton Place, Bolton Abbey, Holker Hall, 
Chiswick, and Lismore—his Grace did not enter into the strife 
of polities, but occupied his time in works of munificent charity 
and public utility. The year that has just passed has proved 
fatal to no less than four of our great Dukes—Somerset, 
Bedford, Cleveland, and Devonshire. 
SIR THOMAS CHAMBERS, Q.C. 
Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., Recorder of the City of London, 
died on Dec. 24 at his residence, Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. This able lawyer, son of Mr. Thomas Chambers, of 
Hertford, was born in: 1814, educated at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, and called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1840. 
He represented in Parliament his native town of Hertford 


_ ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


from 1852 to 1857, and the Borough of Marylebone from 1865 
to 1885. In 1857 he succeeded Mr. Russell Gurney as Common 
Serjeant, became, in 1861, Queen’s Counsel and a Bencher. and 
in 1878 was appointed Recorder of London. In 1872 he 
received the honour of knighthood. He married, in 1851, 
Diana, daughter of Mr. John Green, of Hertford, and was left 
a widower in 1877, with two sons and four daughters. 


SIR T. L. D. JONES-PARRY, BART. 
Sir Thomas Love Duncombe Jones- Parry, Bart., of Madryn, 


county Carnarvon, F.S.A., J.P. and D.L., died 
e 3 on Dec. 18 at his seat near Pwllheli. Te 
was born Jan. 8, 1835, the elder son of the 
late Lieutenant-General Sir Love Jones- 
Parry, K.H., of Madryn, M.P., by Elizabeth, 
his second wife, only danghter of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Caldecott, of Holton, county Lincoln, and 
was grandson of Mr. Thomas Parry-Jones, 
of Liwyn Onn, by Margaret, his wife, 
daughter and coheiress of Mr. Love-Parry 
of Penarth and Madryn. He was educated 
at Ragby and Oxford, served as High Sheriff 
of Carnarvonshire in 1852, and sat in Parlia- 
ment for that county from 1868 to 1874, and 
for the town of Carnarvon from 1882 to 1886. A baronetcy was 
conferred on him Aug. 30, 1886, but, as he leaves no issue, the 
title becomes extinct. He married, Nov. 11, 1886, Charlotte 
Bell, widow of Mr. F. A. Elliot, and daughter of Mr. H. Arnott, 
of Rushington Manor. 

MR. HARCOURT, OF NUNEHAM PARK. 

Mr. Edward William Harcourt, of Nuneham Courtenay and 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, M.P. for that county 1878 to 1886, 
died on Dec. 19 at his seat, Nuneham Park, aged sixty-six. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. William Vernon Harcourt, 
Canon of York, whose father, the Hon. and Most Rev. Edward 
Vernon Harcourt, Archbishop of York. was second son of the 
first Lord Vernon, by Martha, his third wife, daughter of the 
Ifon. Timon Harcourt, and granddaughter of Lord Chancellor 
Viscount Harcourt. He married, in 1849, Lady Susan Harriet 
Holroyd, daughter of the second Earl of Sheffield, and leaves 
one son, Aubrey, now of Nuneham and Stanton Harcourt, born 
Ang. 16, 1852, and one daughter, Edith, Countess of Winchil- 
sea. The late Mr. Harcourt was Hon. Colonel of the Cinque 
Ports Artillery Volunteers, and represented Oxfordshire in 
Parliament. He was High Sheriff of that county in 1875. 
Ilis next brother is the Right Hon. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, M.P. 





RIGHT HON, SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 

The Right Hon. Sir William Arthur White, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
died at the Hotel Kaiserhof, Berlin, on Dec. 28, from the 
effects of an attack of influenza. This distinguished diplomatist 
was born in 1824, the son of Mr. Arthur White, of H.M.'s 
Consular and Colonial Service. He was edneated at King 
William's College, Isle of Man, and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
From 1857 to 1860 he was clerk to the Consul-General at 
Warsaw, from 1861 to 1864 Vice-Consul in Poland, from 1864 
to 1875 Consul at Dantzig, from 1875 to 1878 Consul-General 
in Servia, and at Bucharest from 1878 to 1879. In the last- 
named year he was appointed Envoy - Extraordinary and 
Minister-Plenipotentiary to Roumania, and thence trans- 
ferred as Ambassador to the Sultan in 1885. Sir William 
married, in 1867, Katherine, daughter of Lewis Kendzior, of 
Dantzig, and leaves issue. 
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THE LATE CONFLICT IN CHILE. 

Dark Days in Chile. By Maurice Hervey (Arncid).— 
Journalism, in the present age, is called upon by public needs 
to perform various services, the difficulty of which may be 
frankly confessed. It has often seemed that one of the most 
embarrassing, as well as responsible, of these imperative tasks 
occurs in the case of a civil war suddenly breaking out ina 
foreign State remote from England, inhabited by people, 
though partially of European race, with whose sentiments and 
domestic dnterests few of us are directly acquainted. ‘I'he 
political editor in London may carry a cy clopedia of 
geographical, historical, and statistical knowledge in his 
head ; he may diligently read a heap of letters received by every 
mail, besides foreign newspapers, and may converse with a few 
travellers or merchants who know the country : but how is he 
to judge of the quarrel between rival native parties, with 
reference to affairs which neither the ordinary English traveller 
nor the English man of business had any partic salar occasion 
to study? He speedily sends off a * special correspondent,” 
an energetic and accomplished man who can speak the 
language — Spanish for Chile, of course — but who has 
never lived in the country, and whose opinions may be 
determined, within a few days, by his accidental conversations 
with some eager partisans of the one side or the other. They 
lead him, with most honourable intentions, to express views that 
may presently appear directly opposite to those which editorial 
sagacity, after several weeks or months, will have adopted, 
probably, on the more authentic information gradually aceru- 
ing here, with hints, possibly, from somebody at the Foreign 
Office. A notable instance of this divergence of opinion, for 
which no one can be blamed, might be observed a few months 
ago in the 7imes’ discussions of the late Chilian civil war ; and 
it would pass unnoticed but for the publication of a volume, 
ably written and tolerably interesting, by Mr. Maurice Hervey, 
who was special correspondent of that journal, and who arrived 
at the Chilian capital in the middle of March, two months 
after the war had begun. ‘lhis gentleman called on President 
Balmaceda, was pleased with him and his Ministers, heard all 
that they and their friends had to say for themselves. He 
remained in Chile until near the end of June,and came away with 
the impression that Balmaceda was a great Liberal statesman, 
fully justified in all his acts, while the Congress majority was 
composed of a factions party of “Conservatives.” or rather 
“Clericals” and Obstructives, headed by Seior Jorge Montt, 
now the victorious President, the son of one who, from 1851 to 
1861, “governed Chile with a rod of iron.” Mr. Maurice 
Hervey's views, however, both of the merits of the contending 
parties and of their chances and prospects, differed entirely 
from the prevailing sentiment in England during the last 
three months of the struggle, and he dces not furnish adequate 
historical evidence to oblige us to agree with his judgment. 
‘The more cautious part of the observers of current reports, in 
our own country, inclined for the time, as we remember, to 
suspend judgment, until the signal defeat and overthrow of 
Balmaceda, on Aug. 28, prompted many to denounce him asa 
desperate political gambler, who had played and lost his game. 
Whether he committed suicide or be still alive in hiding, 
as Mr. Maurice Hervey thinks is quite probable, his reputation 
will scarcely be cleared by a book so manifestly partial as this 
volume, “ Dark Days in Chile,” which is nevertheless worth 
reading for its descriptive and narrative interest. It is adorned 
with some good illustrations. 








Sirk JOHN BENNETT, Lto. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL SIZES. 


Wholesale Prices, 


£10. —In return for £10 NOTE. 
free ane a safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 


KEYLESS WATC H. er . beauty, and worke 
manship, with keyless action, air, « », and dust tight. 


| GILVER 1 WATCHES, from £2. 


GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

£5. _SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 

erlees Laver ieweiied, channemeter haianec-eryatal glass, 


The Cc IF rs EST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. lust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
In oak or mahogany. th bracket and shield, Three eal 


Gelaces exten. Estimates fur Turret Clocks JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 


__BERTELLI s CATRAMIN PILL 


We wish to treat the worst and most complicated cases of Catarrh and Chest Complaints, especially GOLD MEDAL 
those which have resisted all other remedies. It is quite easy with our preparation to care light or 
recent cases ; all is over in a couple of days ; but it is in serious instances that the action of our remedy 
is really wonderful. We are sure to succeed where others have failed. Read the following— 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., in an article on Bertelli’s Catramin Pills which appeared in 
“ Health, ” London, Oct. 23, writes 

have hal thes pills examined, with the result that they are declared to be well prepared, and to be what the 
. calculated to be of great service in treating lung ailments and cases of internal catarrh at large. In 
s have prove! highly successful, and we intend to recommend them for this and 
allie! ailments. ... In cases of dis pga symptoms succeeding digestion, and due to acid fermentation of the food, the 
Catramin Pills will be fo ind efficaci . . For bladder Irritability they should be tried ; while In cases of whooping- 
cough and influenza we suggest physicians ; will find herein a remedy which may convenle ntly place within their reach the 


QUOTATIONS FREE FOR ANY SIZE. 


£25. —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
LESS §-PLATE HAL Pr =aOes FER 
WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. | 
m8. In massive I@carat case, with M me eran 
co azened. Pree and safe per post. 
8 ie JOHN BENSE TT (Limited), 6, Cheaps ide, London, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order, 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


TRELOAR a Sons, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 





COLDS, amie saieelk 
COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
SORE THROAT, 
CONSUMPTION, old-fashioned and effective tar.” 
Report of Dr. BART. SASSELS, Director of the Queen’s Square Hospital, W.C.,, London. 

TUBERCULOSIS “ Bertelli’s Catramin Pills gave execelicnt results in chronic catarrhal affections, diminishing the cough, facilitating 

5 expectoration, diminishing the catarrh. On account of their pleasant taste, they can easily be taken and tolerated. They 

have an undoubted superiority over all other remedies.” 

BRONCHITIS, 


“We 
roprietors assert 
the treatment of coughs these Catramin Pill 


Report of Dr. GEORGE SCHMITZ, Imperial Sanitary Councillor, Cologne, who formed part of the 
jury of the Medical Section at the International Exhibition at Cologne. 

“Having been officially charged to experiment on RBertelli's Catramin Pills, I declare that in chikiren and adults they 

INFLUENZA gave the most splendid results, instantly calming the cough, facilitating expectoration, curing bronchitis and catarrh, On 
’ account of their antiseptic power over Koch's tuberculous bacillus, | strongly recommend them to combat tuberculous > 
PEPSIA phthisis.”—Sept. 6, 1889. : — 
DYS ‘ THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS PROVE THE EFFICACY OF BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN PILLS, Awardedat the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1890, 
“ Mesers, Bertelli's Catramin Co.—I duly received your Pills. . . . Lam very well satisfied with the result.”—T. !.. MALVANY, H.B.M, Consul, Diisseldorf, Oct. 27, 1891. 

BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN PILLS (awarded Gold Medal at the Edinbargh International Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all Chemists and Druggists 
throuchout the world, or direct from the Proprietors. Price 2s. Gd. per Box. Four Boxes, sufficient in most serious cases, will be sent post free to all parts of the world (Posta! Union) against a remittance of 9s. to 
BERTELLI'S CATRAMIN CO., 64 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, London. Fall directions with each box. Pamphlet free on applicathbn, Mention this Paper. 

Special Agents for Colonies: Bombay —Manchershaw, Kurani, & Co.; Caleutta—C. Lazarus & Co.; Ailelaide—P. Falk & Co.; Sydney—Elliot Brothers; Capetown—P.J. Peterson ; U.S.A., New York—McKesson & Robbins, 





“12, Ennerdale Road, Lewisham, S.E.; Feb. 28, 1889. 


“ Sir.—Enclosed please find photo of my baby ; she is one 


year old. Six months ago she waa suffering with eczema, 


and was in such a weak state—one could count every 


bone—and was unable to hold up her head. My medical 


man almost gave her up, and ordered her other foods, but 


the child became weaker. Three days after giving your 


Food the child revived like a flower in water; and nota 
more healthy or stronger child can be found.—Yours truly, 
“ E, CROWDEN.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin). 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, & Dyspeptic. 
DIGESTIVE, NOURISHING, AND SUSTAINING. 
Price 2s. and 3s, 6d. per Tin. 


DORA SAXON, aged 13 Months. 


“442, Ashton Oki Road, Openshaw, 
“ Manchester, Aug, 20, 1591. 

“Dear Sir,-I enclose portrait of my 
danghter Dors, taken at 13 months old. 
She commenced to be ill with a wasting 
complaint before she was 3 mont'is old, and 
in 2 or 3 months was reduce! almost to a 
skeleton, She was so ill that my wife and 
myself actually thonght she had breathed 
her last on at least two occasions, she being 
in such a state of weakness and collapse, 
We had tried all kinds of foods and medi- 
cines ; but upon the advice of Dr, Ilderton, 
our medical man, we tried your Food. We 
are quite satistied that if it had not been 
for your Food so well suiting her complaint 
we should not have had her with us to-day, 
T may add that she seems as strong, lively, 

and healthy as any other child her age. 

“Yours truly, ALFRED SAXON, 


“P.S.— You are at liberty to make what 
ever use you may think proper of this 
testimonial and portrait,” 
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REN REARED O 


INS FO 


H. C., aged 2 years. 

“(Crossed the Atlantic, landing the day he was 3 
months old, having lived the whole time on Me!lin’s Food, 
and never was ‘ sick or sorry.’ ”’ 

The oviginal Testimonial is in Mr. Mellin’s possession, but the 

writer did not wish his name to be published, 


OD. 


“5, Clifton Place, Brighton. 


“Feb. 1, 1891. 


? 
* Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to inclose a photo of 
our little one—Roy Argyle—at the age of ten months. 
He has been brought up entirely on your Food, and is in 
perfect health, which proves its marvellous efficacy. 
“Sincerely yours, 


“ ARGYLE GALLOWAY.” 


MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE 


OR MILK FOOD. 


Simply dissolved in warm water is recommended for use 


when fresh cow’s milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. 


Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle. 











KONRAD GILOWY. 


“ Taubenstrasse 51, 52, Berlin, 
“Sept. 1, 1891. 


“My dear Mr. Mellin,— Allow 
me to enclose a photo of my 
youngest son, Konrad Gilowy, 
born on Aug. 17, 1890. He has 
been brought up on your excellent 
Children’s Food from his fourth 
month ; and the Food has agreed 
so thoroughly with this little 
citizen of the world that I intend 
to recommend it far and wide. 
Perhaps you may like to include 
the little man in the children’s 
gallery in your new catalogue. 


“Tam, &c., &c., 
* A, GILowy.” 





ERIC MELLIN (3 Years). LASSEN MELLIN (7 Years). RUBY MELLIN (5 Years) 


All brought up on MELLIN’S FOOD from first day of birth, in conjunction with the mother’s milk, 


roving that both foods may be taken at the same time, making weaning an casy task. 
I g ) g g : 








“96, Brixton Ilil], London, highest 


“March 4, 1889.« 


A Pamphlet 
Beautiful Children, together with Testimonials, which are of the 
Samples, 


SHAKSPERIAN 


ON THE 


WISDOM 


FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


Portraits of 


of Quotations from Shakspsre and 


interest to all mothers. To be had, with 


by post on application to the Works. 


- at Dia 2) © 


“ 259, Dalston Lane, Mare St., 
“ Jan. 13, 1891. 

“Dear Sir—I am proud to hand youa 
photo of one of my children, This boy 
was 18 months old when his photo was 
taken, and weighed 33 lbs. He is very 


Hackney, 
free 





Mrs. E. BARBER writes: “I beg 





to forward photo of my little girl 


brought up entirely on your Food.” 


The above Testimonials are only a selection from many thousands recelved from Grateful Mothers. 


solid and muscular, and not flabby like 
most big children. Has been brought up 
on Mellin’s Food, and has always been the 
picture of health.—Yours truly, 

“W. E. BRADLY.” 





G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will, as contained in two papers (dated respectively 
Jan. 27, 1870, and Aug. 25, 1891), of Mr. Thomas Philip Parr, J.P., 
late of 2, Upper Belgrave Street, and Killiechronan, in Aros, 
Island of Mull, who died on Oct. 29, was proved on Dec. 10 
by Mrs. Agnes Darby Parr; the widow, and Alan Kaye, 
Raymond William Parr, the brother, and Miss Emily Frances 
Siddon, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £187,000. The testator bequeaths fifty of 
his shares in Parr’s Banking Company to the said Alan Kaye ; 
and fifty of the same shares to the said Emily Frances Siddon. 
He gives to his wife a life-rent annuity of one third of the 
rents of his lands in the Island of Mull; and he appoints to 
her, for life, under the will of his father, Thomas Parr, the 
income of a trust fund of £70,000, and £1500 per annum 
charged on the residuary real estate of his said father. ‘The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his wife, 
absolutely. 

The will and codicil (both executed March 18, 1884) of the 
Rev. Henry Back, formerly of Banbury, Oxon, and late of 
20, Palace Gardens Terrace, who died on Oct. 30, was proved 
on Dec. 21 by Mrs. Eliza Back; the widow and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £100,000. The 
testator devises all his copyhold property, manors and parts 
of manors in the counties of Hertford, Essex, and Middlesex, 
to his brother, the Rev. John Back and his heirs, subject to 
the equities affecting the same. All his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his wife, for life, and then as she shall 
appoint. In default of appointment, he leaves same to his 
said brother, for life ; then to his sister, Fanny Back, for life ; 
and then to his sister, Katharine Pares, absolutely. 

The will (dated Feb. 18, 1891), with a codicil (dated July 29 
following), of Mr. Henry White Castle, formerly of Abchurch 
Chambers, Abchurch Lane, timber merchant, and late of Hill 
Grange, Reigate, who died on Oct. 20, was proved on Dec. 16 
by Thomas Dodgson Saunders, Joseph Fell Christy, and 
‘Thomas Myddleton Morriss, the acting executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £73,000. The testator 
bequeaths his furniture and effects (but not his horses and 
carriages) to his two daughters, Ethel Amy and Ellen Emma; 
and a few pecuniary legacies. ‘The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, as to one fourth and one 
half of another fourth for each of his said daughters ; and as 
to one fourth for his son, Oscar Harry West Castle. 

The Scotch Confirmation of the trust disposition and settle- 
ment (dated Dec. 18, 1884) of Mr. Alexander Drysdale, residing 
at Castellan Honse, Dunbar, county Haddington, who died on 
Oct. 26, granted to John Drysdale, the son, James Scales, and 
John McLaren Scales, the executors nominate, was resealed in 
London on Dec. 14, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland amounting to over £32,000. 

The will (dated Aug. 19, 1886), with four codicils (dated 
Jan Nov. 8, 1889 ; Nov. 22. 1890; and Feb. 14, 1891), 
of Mr. John Archer Houblon, J.P., D.L., late of Hallingbury 
Place, Essex, who died on Oct. 6, was proved on Dec. 21 by 
Richard Archer Houblon, the brother, Malcolm Drummond, 
and George Bramston Eyre, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £28.000. The 
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testator desires to be carried to the grave by twenty-four of his 
labourers, married men to.be preferred; they are each to be 
provided ‘with a good meat dinner and a pint of ale, but no 
more, and £2 is to be given to, or expended for the benefit of, 
each of them. He gives £3650, certain plate and effects, 
and £2000 per annum (to be increased in certain events 
to £2500), charged on his settled estates, to his wife, Mrs. 
Georgina Anne Archer Houblon ; the family jewels and collec- 
tion of engraved gems to his wife, for life, then to his son 
who shall first attain twenty-one, and, if no such son, to his 
nephew, George Bramston Eyre ; and many pecuniary legacies 
to executors, relatives, and servants. He charges his settled 
estates with portions of £15,000 for each of his younger sons 
and for each of his daughters. The residue of his real estate 
he leaves to his son who shall first attain twenty-one, and, if 
no such son; to his ‘said-nephew. ‘The residue of his personal 
estate he leaves to his son who skall first attain twenty-one ; 
if no such son, to his daughters; and, failing them, to his 
said nephew. 

The will (dated June 29, 1882) of Major-General John 
Lindredge Elgee, retired R.A., late of 1, Delabere Villas, 
Cheltenham, who died on Oct. 26, was proved on Dec. 19 by 
Richard Waddy Elgee, the acting executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £13,000. The 
testator leaves £3000, upon trust, for his wife, Mrs. Margaret 
Elgee, for life ; the Dundalk property, which he holds in fee 
farm under the Earl of Roden, to his son, John William 
Lindredge Elgee; and the residue of his property to his two 
sons, the said John William Lindredge and Perey Edmond. 

The will (dated Aug. 4, 1891) of Mr. Alfred Henry Haggis, 
Deputy Chairman of the London County Council, and Alder- 
man of the Croydon County Council, late of Heathfield, 
Thornton Heath, who died on Nov. 24. was proved on Dee. 21 
by Alfred John Haggis and Charles Burton Haggis, the sons, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £9000. 
The testator bequeaths £3000, upon trust. for his grandson 
Howard Clive Barnard; an annuity of £60 to his brother 
George James Haggis; and an annuity of £30 to his late 
wife's stepmother, Mrs. Biggs. Subject to these bequests, the 
testator leaves all his property to his said two sons in equal 
shares, 





Mr. Alma-Tadema has been elected Foreign Associate of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Paris. 

The Duchess of Albany spent Christmas at her home at 
Claremont, Esher, where she entertained many of the surround- 
ing residents. 

One hundred and forty-four members of the New York 
police force are ill with influenza. ‘The disease is still very 
severe at St. Petersburg,and there have been many fatal cases. 

The four hundred volumes of manuscripts belonging to 
Prince Borghese, which have been acquired by the Vatican, are 
most exceptionally interesting. Three hundred of them once 
belonged to the Pontiffs, having formed part of their library 
when at Avignon. Among the Borghese codices is one of the 
“ Divina Commedia,” which, it is thought, was written by 
Boccaccio. There is also a breviary which he had left by will 
to the church of Padua. 
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Then think of Clarke, 








For his night lights 
Create light nights, 
In which we see quite nicely 
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Hand Camera especially designed 
It is the most compact instrument 
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made, and with it the largest. number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 


PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 


“YOU PRESS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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WE DO THE REST.” 
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EXTRA PANNIKINS 


Who's hit the mark precisely ; 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


For the first time for over thirty years I wus away from 
London on Boxing Night. While you were all breathing into 
your lungs the amalgam of.smoke and coal-dust miscalled air, 
I had been literally driven by the fog to the pure and bracing 
cliffs of the Isle of ‘Thanet, where whatever sun is granted us 
in England can always be found for at least three hours’ of 
the day. I saw in the newspapers the other morning a weird 
cross-heading, and it was this, “ Choked by the log.” Aspbyxia 
was brought on by the non-aeration of the blood, owing to the 
fog and cold, and all the breathing organs had been recently 
congested by the filth-fume known as London fog. - That was 
very nearly being my case. I had sat out the beautiful 
Athambra ballet’'in a mist-that-was -positively stifling, a mist 
that obscured the colours and raised a temporary curtain of 
darkness between the audience and the stage. I had groped 
my way, with intermittent paroxysms of coughing, to the 
Vaudeville to see a charming comedy by Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
and to find half the artists hors de combat with relaxed throats, 
and under the kindly care of that good friend of the dramatic 
and musical profession, Sir Morell Mackenzie. But worse was 
to follow. On Christmas Eve London was darkened by a fog 
almost as bad as the memorable one on the night of the open- 
ing of the present Haymarket Theatre, when we all came out 
and found ourselves in the position of Pharaoh's hosts, and 
the bewildered dramatic critics knotted themselves together 
en queve and were guided by a desperate and hardy pioneer 
to the newspaper offices in Fleet Street. On such a night as 
that, only far worse, in that London has far more chimneys, 
and is generally dirtier and filthier than it was when Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft opened their new Haymarket Theatre, duty, 
absolutely stern and uncompromising duty, took me to the 
Gaiety to find Fred Leslie healthier, happier, and merrier than 
ever, the monarch of all he surveyed, the sole purveyor of fun, 
for his faithful companion was at home, suffering the inevit- 
able pain that comes from combined rheumatism and sciatica. 
Having conghed all throngh “ Cinder-Ellen” until I thonght 
I should have been turned out as a nuisance, or addressed by 
Mr. Leslie as John Oxenford once was by George Rignold as 
an irritating person who was destroying the pleasures of the 
many, and had better go out and put on a linseed and 
mustard plaster, I thought it desirable to remember the 
motto that discretion the better part of valour, and 
console myself with the reflection that the great Christmas 
shows are seen to far greater advantage when they 
have got into what is called good working order. 

Let no one who enjoys a simply told but delightful play miss 
“* The Honourable Herbert ” at the Vandeville. Mr.C. Haddon 
Chambers has an inborn dramatic gift. He is an observer of 
men and manners, and he paints his life-pietures from the 
living model. The thing that fairly astonishes me is this— 
that the very men who are so persistently howling down stage 
conventionality cannot find a good word to say of-an author 
who treats a simple and inevitable life-drama in an absolutely 
unconventional and unstagey fashion. To my mind the old 
subject of disagreement between husband and wife gains in 
interest from the admirable manner in which it.is treated, Of 
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DAYLIGHT versus DARKNESS. 
The Egyptian Pyramids, they say, 
Weret ah to show the Starsbyd ~. 
CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” LIGHTS \ 
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sight. 

Nights dark and drear—we no 
longer fear, 

CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT 
LIGHTS burn as clear—as 
Daylight. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
(\HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW and POPULAR 


[DANCE MUSIC FOR WINTER SEASON. 
M4 BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
4 DUDLEY Roy. 

Played by Mr. Liddell's Band, 


MA BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
4 DUDLEY ROY. 
Played by Coote and Tinney's Band. 


M A BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
4 DUDLEY ROY, 
Played by Hungarian Band. 


BR UCALOSsSr's NEW WALTZ, 

THE OCEAN WALTZ. 
Just Published, 

YEARL OF THE OCEAN WALTZ, 

The last new Waltz by this Popular Composer. 

VY ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. P. 

On Tosti’s Song. 
V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. P. 


Played at the State Ball. 


PEARL OF 


Bucalossi. 


V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. P. 


Also as a Pianoforte Duet, 


TENETIAN SONG WALTZ.  P. Bucalossi. 


Played by Mr, Liddell's Band, 
( yy THE WING WALTZ... J. H. Wolton. 
O* 


By the Composer of “ The Marchesa.” 
THE WING WALTZ. J. H. 
By the Composer of “ Ver Luisant 


COUNTRY RAMBLE 


P., BUCALOSSI. Just Published, 


COUNTRY RAMBLE 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


LA BONNE HE URE POLKA, 


G. WITTMANN, The ka of the Season. 


LA BONNE HEURE POLKA. 
d By G. WITTMANN, 

Conductor of the Celebrated Band at the Paris 
"THE NAUTCH GIRL 
P. BUCALOSSI. On Airs ft ms Opera, 
(PHE NAUTCH GIRL LANCERS. 
P. BUCALOSSI. Played Every where. 

23. each net, 


Wolton. 
POLKA, 


POLKA, 


Hippodrome 


LANCERS 


n Selom 


ellers, and of 


New Bond St., W. 


To be had of all Musik 


( YHAPPELL and CO., 50 


CoHArESED and CO.'S PIANOFORTES. 


PIANOS ‘ o 


UPRIGHT GRAND PLANOS .. 
GRAND PIANOS ee 
KOLIAN PLANOS 


‘LOUGH and WARREN’S 
with combined sand Ke 
with purity of tone ine th character 
the ordinary Pipe Organ New Styles and 
From 6to 250 Guineas 


American Organs 
da, prod we 

of the Diapason in 
New Desigus 


New Bond Street. 
CHALK FARM 


( ‘HAPPELL and CO., 50, 


Factory : BELMONT STREET, 

EDINBURGH EXHIBITION 

HIGHEST AWARD—THE DIPLOMA OF 
B* tINSMEAD PIANOS, 

JOHN [BINS MEAD and ONS, 


HONOUR, 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS BY 
HEH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, LONDON, W, 
te Pree, and of the Leading Mu 


N?: 27, BAKER STREET. 
4 THOMAS OETZMANN and 


Pianoforte Manufacturers only 
No other Address, 


SALE OF PIANOFORTES. 


No. 27 


co., 


G ‘REAT 
[)A¥ by DAY during the extension of the 
premises there will be a SALE of Broadwood 
‘ yg trare and other PTANOS, at hitherto unheard 
reduce the stock dur ng building operations 
! oe MAS OF tZM ANN and CO.,, 27, Bak ker Street, London, W, 
PIANOS.— Collard and Collard 
iba, ; 7-Octave W ainut Piano 
Piano, by Cramer, ‘ 
Rosewood Cx 


OME »f the 
SOME of 


7, Raker Street, London, W, 


Sterling Organ, 


und CO 


QOME of the ORGANS 
7 ops, ) Sterling 
, IL Ste a Pipe Top, £16 l6« 
Este chancel Organ 14 Sto 
e for Descriptive List 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27 


(London £ 2s 
THOMAS OFTZMANN 


, Baker Street, London, W. 


7, Baker 
“0 nm , nomy ee de mpared the GRAN Dand 
COPTAGK PIANOFOKTES 6 
ot her makers nf repute amd al 
the best manufact For 
c1ses half what is usually charged. 


WIDE by SIDE in the new and spacious 
mesof THOMAS OF T'ZMANN and CO 


Sucalossi. 
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expense, 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO | 





TIE 


MONTE _ CARL O. 


“Yor a summer stay, Monte Carlo adjacent to Monaco, 1s 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coust. 


The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes, 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numer , With warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
us in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Kstablishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health, 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guesta, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe -in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring, 


Monte Carlo ig only thirty-two hours 
minutes from Ni 


| OT MINE It. AL ‘SP RINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 507,600 walls, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Faber 
rhe Baths were founded by the Romans in the ¥ irst Century, 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. 
rhe Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 
One of the greatest hygienic phy sicianssays: “ They 
2 most complete in Europe They include Thermal, 
, Douche with Massage (hy Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths Pulverisation, Spray 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. Ail 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths.,, Band Daily in the 
Pump-room,. Address Manager for every information, 


PLEAS! RE CRUISE TO SOUTH OF 

PAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &¢.—The ORIENT 
COMPANY will dispateh their large full-powered Steam-ship 
‘ ANI register, 4000-horse power, from 
a Cruise of Eight Weeks, visiting 
Nice, Syracuse, Santorin, Cyprus, 
Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for 


from London and forty 


S77 tons 
tB. 22, for 
Malaga, 
Beyrout (for Damascus) 
Cairo), Malta, Gibraltar 
Passengers leaving London as late as March 
travelling overland, overtake the steamer at Ni 
Deck oe es “14 )Ke-rooms on deck and below, ‘electric light- 
ing, elect tills, hot and cold baths, first-class cuisine. 
rhe ¢ HIMBORAZO, 3847 tons register, will leave London 
nm MAKCH % fora Forty-four Days’ Cruise to Sicily, Greece, 
mstantinople, &e. 
. AL REBE and OO., and 


5 can, hy 


ANDERSON, ANDERSON, 

ch Avenue a m. For further particulars 

and later cruises, ¢ to the latter firm at 5, Fen- 

nue; or to Woet- I: md Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 
condone, s Ww 


OME. 
kept 

adi Spagna 

nable Family 
sh aristocracy 
hewspapers 
N.B.—T he 


Pension Te le nbach (founded 1863) ; 
on Swiss prince ples; lift Due Macelli 66, close to 
and Pincio. The most comfortable and 

Pension in Rome. Patronised by the 

Bath on each floor, smoking-room, 
E. SUITER, Manager. 
staircase is heated in the winter. 


TENICE.—Grand Hoétel d'Italie. On ae | 

Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 

restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 
is fare SAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor 


genero 


Founded 1838, 


MOORE'S PIANOFORTES, 


\ OORE AND 

4 165 to 96 Guineas, American Organs 7 
wv Three Years’ System. Curriave free ‘ 
Bishopsgate Street Within, ic. 


JIANOS AND ORGANS.—T. D'ALMAINE 
and CO, Fifty per cent, discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
Easy terms Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 guineas 


to 88 L Spinone 
Cash 
lot and 105, 


Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
bwuimeas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
: guineas, | Class 8,45 cuinens. 
American Org oy all the st Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed fin any instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one wonth, 
[llustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London, 


2ORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
cent. discount for cash, or 158. per m gee (ongond. hand 

*. i, per month) on the three-years’ hire system.— Lists free 
fC.81 i E San ud C 0., 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, opi ty 


(Residential 


THE 
HOTEL BELCRAVIA, 


This new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a“ Family Suite” 
Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at the Belgravian 
ind quiet end of Victoria Street. Has South and West 
Aspects, warmed staircases, American clevator, electric light, 
certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern 
appliance. Its special feature (which distinguishes it from 
other London hotels) is its unmatched Family Suites of few 
or many rooms, inclosed as flats, each with its own dressing- 
room, bath-room, fitted with porcelain baths, &e British 

ants only. High-class cuisine and exquisite table appoint- 
Rooms secured by te - graph. Address “ Belgravian 
r Telephone No. 308% . 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
22s, per 100 (and upwards). Samples 5 for 1s,(14stamps.) 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
8) much into public favour on account of its 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be liad of all the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

DOYLE, 35, Cratehedfriars, London, B.C. 


Sole Consignee—W. 





Savendev Nate 


Prices, 1s. to 6s., &c. 


Manufactory : 


Sold throughout the Country. 
176 & i77, STRAND, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 
1839, 


““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


REQUI 
NO MSOSSTIVE 
EFFORT. 


PEPTONIZED . 
COCOA 

wo MILK 

SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins : 
Gd. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE, 


For TRAVELLERS: 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


(Patent). AND ALL OF 


WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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rT) ” 
PELICAN” SELF-FEEDING PEN 
(Patented), 
in polished vuleanite, handsomely enchased, fitted with 
special barrel pen in 14-carat gold, iridijum-pointed. 
Has extra large reservoir of ink, perfectly secured 
against leakage in the pocket. Writes instantly and 
continuously, Price 10s, 6d, each, Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


“SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(Patented), 
fitted with non-corrodible iridium-pointed pen, 3s. 6d.; 
with gold pen, iridium-pointed, 5s. 6d., 108. 6d., and 
128. 6d. Of all Stationers. Whoiesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and co., London. 


“ISOBATH” CONSTANT- “LEVEL INKSTAND 
(Patented), 


offering unique advantages. 
from dust and 
in which the ink 


automatic in action and 
Has a large reservoir of ink, secure 
evaporation, and a small dipping-well, 
is always maintained at the same level, Made in about 
30 varieties. Prices from 5s, Also the “Isobath” 
Mucilage Jar, 68,; and the “Isobath” Stamp and 
invelope Damper, 7s. and 10s, 6d, 
Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 





indesiraQurlers 


BRIGHT METAL. 
SIXPENCE the BOX of FOUR. 
Imitations absolutely useless 
words 
are on the 
all Dealers; or Sample 
Box, Seven Stamps, 
‘ 
HINDE’S. LIMITED 
(Londen) ; Merrrorocrran 
Works DiiMingiuaM 
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Of all Stationers. | 














FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is_ the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Kkemoves all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 


sweet herbs and plants, 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 

TOOTH POWDER, 


jars. Price 1s. 


‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awarded 


FLORILINE only put in giass 


the 
Pay x st HO INOTURS 
ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


In §-Ib. and }-Ib. Packets, 
For 

BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEO? and SUPPER. 


‘CHOCOLAT - -MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 tons, 








‘CHOCOLAT - - MENIER. 


aris, 
A. m, 
New York 
Sold Everywhere. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


from falling off. 
Hair to 


Prevents the Hair 

Restores Grey or White 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Shoul! be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is necided, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESS SSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Drue Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


its ORIGINAL 


NOTICE. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER. 








NOCKLE’S 
C 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR 





(oCKLE'S 
) BILE. 





PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 





PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


(oOCKLE's AN'TIBILIOUS 





HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


vulcanite stem in leather-covered 
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course there is nothing new in the position of a selfish husband 
who breaks his wife’s heart by pursuing a form of license 
which is not even pleasing to him. But Mr. Haddon 
Chambers has got at it as a dramatist and a thinker. 
French dramatists have done it to death, and yet Mr. 
Chambers has managed to extract another theme from it, 
and in his treatment he has created a character of infinite 
charm, played quite to perfection by Mr. Arthur Elwood. For 
this character the author gets no credit at all from the anti- 
conventional preachers ; nor does the actor get many words of 
praise. We have a strange fallacy here! The ordinary con- 
ventional dramatist would have depicted this “ami de la 
maison ” in the old, worn style. He would have made him the 
subtle seducer. Directly he was left alone with his friend's 
wife he would have been down on his knees. *ragging at her 
waist and begging her to fly with him. Notso Mr. Chambers. 
He paints with convincing colours a man, weak as all men 
are under certain temptations, but a man who loves a 
woman well enough to save her honour. “A rank absurdity,” 
says the modern critic, “he does not exist. ‘A man’s a man 
for a’ that." “But should he not exist?” may very fairly be 
asked. Is it not a very beautiful type? Is this century so 
dead to chivalrous feelings that it cannot appreciate a strong, 
passionate man who checks his passion and never exercises his 
strength, actuated by intense respect for the loving woman 
who isin his power? At any rate, Mr. Arthur Elwood under- 
stands the man, and illustrates him with every detail of fine 
art. The scene over the photographs, when the man’s hand 
wanders over the woian’s, and wakes the hidden chords of 
love into a wild vibration, is just beautiful in its truth and 
in tts nature. I don't mind confessing that I infinitely prefer 
Mr. Chambers’s treatment of it to that of Ivsen in the “ Doll's 
flonse." It is more poetical, more graceful, and not so gross. 
ibsen allows Dr. Rank to discuss underclothing with his 
friend’s wife, and the awkward scene in the dark is inter- 
rupted by a servant bringing the lamp. Haddon Chambers, 
with far greater delicacy and poetic grace, gives us a shock 
of surprise when passion has unconsciously oozed from the 
finger tips, and concludes the scene with the pained cry of the 
awakened woman—* And I thonght I should not have been 
alone to-night.” Poor creature! Man's inevitable passion 
has robbed her of her only friend. Into all these delicacies 
and subtleties of treatment Miss Dorothy Dorr enters heart 
and soul. She was in wretched health on the first night, and 
1 am very anxious to see both her and the play again. But at 
the same time a comedy of this peculiarly sensitive nature 
cannot endure with one or two well-played characters ; 
there mast be no blots or blurs. According to the 
public, it is always the anthor who is at fault. They 
cannot see beyond their noses. They cannot imagine 
what the author meant or comprehend how he has been 
misunderstood. Think what a difference it would have 
been if the young actress—doubtless very intelligent—could 
have depicted the strange attraction which makes such brutish 
natures as that of the husband cruel as well as unfaithful : 
She bad her chance. The anthor gave her her Circe moment. 
lle pat her in the position of winning back her sulky and 
conscience-hannted lord. But how did she doit? Poor girl, 
she simply did not understand the scene at all! She 
could uot show the passionate abandonment of the 
mistress which would fasten tighter the chains around 
this miserable man. The scene which was a_ vital 
moment went literally for nothing. But then tke author is 
always blamed, never the artist. Again, if the husband had 
veen as consistently and truthfully treated as the husband's 
friend, the result might have been far different. The play is 
really worth seeing, even as it stands, but the mistakes in 
illastrating it may ruin its chances of success. I only hope 
not. All I do know is, and of this I am confident, that“ The 
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Honourable Herbert” would have drawn all, London had it 
been acted at the St. James's or the Garrick. I should 
be sorry if so well-written a play were flung into the 
lumber-cupboard. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Mr. Pinero’s “ Lady Bountiful” has made a wonderful success 
in America simply because it is sympathetically treated. 

Mr. Fred Leslie isthe modern Atlas at the Gaiety. He is 
earrying the world on his shoulders, What an artist he is! 
How ready, how inventive, how brimming over with fan, how 
appreciative of sentiment. I don’t really remember a similar 
artistic temperament to that of Mr. Leslie. We have had 
some of his gifts in actors and some in singers, but never 
combined. It is like a Leigh Murray or a Sothern with the 
sympathetic voice and touch of adrawing-room tenor. Youshould 
hear him sing the song to the mirror, and then you will be doubly 
impressed with his rare artistic gifts. He is far more than a 
comic actor, or a droll, or a facial contortionist—he is a true 
artist. But just now he is comparatively alone, with the 
exception of Miss Sylvia Grey, who has brains, and exercises 
them even in burlesque. I have tried hard, but I have never 
found that valuable commodity in the beautiful and stately 
young ladies who parade about and exhibit their colossal 
power of unintelligence. They are, indeed, as the Laureate 
expresses it, “* Faultily faultless, splendidly null.” I have never 
beheld such a sublimation of nullity in women. Mr. Lonnen 
does not strike one as being funny in this burlesque, and 
Mr. Arthur Williams is a little “ off colour.” But they make 
up for these defects by heroic exertions. Brains are often 
supplemented at the Gaiety by heroic exercise. Perspiration 
causes unlimited applanse. 








ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
During the last score of years there has been a great revival 
of interest in the eighteenth century, and none now speak of 
it, as Carlyle did, with contempt. The chief writers of the 
century. from Dryden, who was morally an eighteenth-century 
man, to Burke and Burns, have been republished in magnificent 
editions, and many brilliant essayists, historians, and philoso- 
phers have dealt with the life and thought of that century. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that has been done, and often well 
done, by Macaulay, Lord Stanhope, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and many more, there was yet room for Mr. Sydney's 
book.* Lord Macaulay never, alas! did for the eighteenth 
century what his famous third chapter did for a part of the 
seventeenth. Lord Stanhope, whose history was first published 
in 1836, gives little space to social life; and, although Mr. 
Lecky gives more, the design of his work does not permit of 
ample treatment of this topic. So here was a chance for an 
industrious man, not too much impressed with those notions of 
the so-called “ dignity of history,” which wise historians, from 
Herodotus to Macanlay. have happily scorned. This chance 
Mr. Sydney has seized. Ile does not always write with ease, 
his arrangement of subjects is sometimes rather perplexing, 
and many of his comparisons and quotations are very old 
acquaintances. Yet he has by hard work produced two very 
interesting volumes. ‘There are chapters on Town and Country 
Life, Dress, Education, Amusements, Travelling, and some 
kindred topics; and others, such as the chapters on the 
Political World and “King Mob,” which are not nearly so 
relevant or so well done. ‘Ihe chapters on Dress and Costume 
and on the Fleet Chaplains and the Fleet Weddings are among 
the best. 
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The books and other sources from which Mr. Sydney could 
draw his illustrations are almost innumerable, and it is 
perhaps hardly to be expected that, though he has evidently 
read widely, he should on such subjects have read all that 
might be available. We are, however, rather surprised that 
he says so little about the condition of the masses of the people, 
and that he has apparently not used some well-known works, 
or used them too sparingly. Why, for example, disdain the 
assistance of Fairholt on costume and of Mr. J. Ashton's 
“Old Times”? ‘These, and other works used and quoted by 
Mr. Lecky, would have been useful to Mr. Sydney. He could 
also have got much more out of Boswell’s Johnson and 
Horace Walpole’s letters, and, in fact, the letter-writers of 
the period generally are rich mines which Mr. Sydney has 
worked too little. When on the great topic of short waists 
we might have had the parody on * The Barks of Banna”— 
Shepherds, I have lost my waist, 
Have you seen my body ? 
Sacrificed to modern taste, 
I'm quite a hoddy-doddy, 
For fashion I that part forsook 
Where sages place the belly; 
’Tis gone, and I have not a nook 
For cheesecake, tart, or jelly, 
And so, also, when Mr. Sydney tells of the petition (1765) of 
the wig-makers, who complained to George III. that men 
would wear their own hair, Walpole’s letters would have given 
a reference to the amusing jeu d’esprit touching the petition of 
the contemporary carpenters. They humbly entreated his 
Majesty to wear a wooden leg, and to enjoin all his servants to 
do the same. 

We do not remember to have seen before Mr. Sydney's 
amusing anecdote about the provincial press— 

“The difficulty which provincial editors experienced in 
filling the columns of these newspapers, such as they were 
then, were enormous, Their stock-in-trade chiefly consisted of 
the London journals, a pair of scissors,and a pot of paste. The 
papers furnished them with materials for their leading articles, 
while the scraps and shreds of local news they picked up as 
best they could. ‘The story goes that in 1752 the then editor 
of the Leicester Journal (which was at that time printed in 
London because there existed no local press, and sent down to 
the town for publication) found himself so cast aground by 
the lack of news that, as a last resource, he was forced to fill 
up his columns by reprinting weekly the Mosaic records, 
verbatim ct literatim, and actually got as far as the tenth 
chapter of the book of Exodus before changes in the tide of 
public affairs enabled him to be furnished with enough matter 
to insert in his columns.” 

Mr. Sydney should, we think, either have omitted the 
chapters on the Literary World and the Life of the 
Provinces, and on Education, or have given more adequate 
accounts of these subjects. The stage and the fine arts are 
also much neglected. If the neglect be intentional, we can 
only say that Mr. Sydney should apply the same rule to the 
chapters on literature and politics. ‘This, indeed, is perhaps, 
the best course, in a work which deals with a subject of this 
magnitude. In fact, the social life of England, say, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, would alone be an ample 
subject for two such volumes as these, 

The chapter on the criminal code is apparently written 
without the assistance of Blackstone or Sir J. Stephen's 
“History of the Criminal Law” and other well-known 
historical and legal authorities. It should have explained 
that, brutal as was the criminal law, not one in twenty of 
those sentenced to be hanged were really executed, and that 
the prisoners who stood mute, and were therefore pressed to 
death, may often have done it to escape, as they thus could, 
attainder and forfeiture of lands 
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rest nothing until we began 


rs aha ’ , 72 
YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the heantiful golden colour so muchadmired, 
| Warraned perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 108, 6d., of a'l 
| principal Perfumers and Chemiéts throughout the 
| Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., 


humanly 


GOLD MEDAL STHMA CURED by the “ FRUNEAU 


AWARDED, i PAPER” (Papier Froneau), whieh has obtained the 
| Higrest Award in the Paris Universal Kxhibition of 18-0, 
HEALTH | Losdon Agent: GABRIBL JOZEAU, 49, Haymarket, 1 ondon 


EXHIBITION, i 


LONDON. 
~ A LKARAM 
. (1, URES 


COLD IN THE WEAD.—The only certain cure is Dr. 
DUNBAR'S ALKARAM. It braces toe membrane lining 
the throat, and nose, and at once arrests all unhealthy action, 
ALKAKAM he on every tuilet-table Beware of 
inferior substitutes, Of chemists, 24. Od. per bottle, or post 
tree from F NEWBERRY cud SONS,1 aod 3, King Edward 
Street, Be, 


COLDS. 





should 
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HEALTH 
WITHOUT 
PHYSIC. 











GALVANIC AND FARADIC. 


This genuine Appliance is light and comfortable in wear, and may be relied upon to 
speedily and permanently invigorate the debilitated constitution, assist digestion and 
assimilation, give strength to every nerve and muscle of the body, and effectually prevent 
It seems, and is, a simple remedy ; but it is, nevertheless, a 


chills and rheumatic pains, 
most reliable one ; and the number of unsolicited convincing testimonials we have received 


Cc. 


from all classes of society amply proves that we do not exaggerate when we say that 

HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS have completely cured thousands of men and 
women in all parts of the world, most of whom have obtained no relief from 
medicine, and, in fact, had been given up by their physicians as “ hopeless.” 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


may be inspected at the Electropathic and Zander Institute, or copies may be had 
post free on application. 





DEBILITY. 








'| RHEUMATISM., 











J. G. WILLIAMSON, Esq., 
Aldenham, New Lodge, Med- 
burn, Elstree, Herts, writes, 
April 25, 1891: “I am truly 
thankful I bought one of your 
Electropathic Belts. I pur- 
chased it at the end of January, 
and have worn it ever since, 


and Lassure you I would not be | 
without it foranything. Before | 


[ had it the pain in my back was 
most cruel, my life being a 
misery. At times 1 could 
neither walk, sit, nor sleep 
with any pleasure ; now I can 
walk miles,and not feel a bit 
the worse for it. My slecp is 
good, and I feel refreshed by it 
in the morning, but before I 
used to get up feeling more tired 
than when I went tobed. I can 


truly say the Belt has done me | 


more good in three months than 
four doctors did me in seven 
years. I wixh I had had it years 
ago.as itwould have saved many 
an hour's pain and misery.” 


MR. C. B. HARNESS 





Miss A. M. GOWAR, 2, Key- 
ford Terrace, Frome, writes, 
March 14, 1891: “You will 
remember that on August 2, 
1889, I came to you as a great 
sufferer from Rheumatisin (for 

| over twelve years), and you 
recommended an Electropathie 
Belt, which I purchased, and 
| wore for nearly a year, with 
| wonderful results. I was then 
| agate troubled with bad at- 
| tacks, when I wrote to you, in 
| July 1890, and asked if you 
would recommend a stronger 
| Belt, which you did, and I pur- 
chased a No, 4, which I have 
worn daily up to six weeks ago, 
with the greatest possible bene- 
fit, having had no bad attack 

| throughout the time, even 
though the winter was most 
severe, Iam so well that people 
| think lama‘ perfect wonder !’” 
and the other Officers of the 

y Company, may be consulted, 


| 


ALL NERVOUS, RHEUMATIC, AND ORGANIC DISORDERS, 


Including Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Nervous Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, Brain Fag, Sleeplessness, Ladies’ Ailments, Hysteria, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Loss of Appetite, Kidney Troubles, &c., yield like magic to the marvellous healing properties of 


IVEF. 


(By Royal Letter: 





A 
BOON 
TO 
SUFFERERS. 











Free of Charge, either personally or by letter, on all matters 
relating to Health and the Application of Curative Electricity, 
Call or write to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTD., 


THE LARGEST 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL 
INSTITUTE IN THE 

WORLD. 


Sole Proprietors 
ofthe ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE. 
CONSULTATION AND 
PAMPHLETS FREE. 
Cheques and Postal Orders 
should be crossed 
“ London & County Bank.” 
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New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 ready end of January. 
i (HE GES OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADE MARK, KEG D. 





BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


ga” Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 
Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


or all 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4, 


TRY IT IN YouR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (150%) AMMONIA. 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths, 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


6.4.5 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, TREBLE GRIP .¢-E 
is. 1}d. per Box. i 


TOW TO Bw. 
Sec that the words “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the Governu.ent Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine, 


) 
CLAXTONW’S F AR-C AP 
PATENT . 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Distigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. 
Send measure round — 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


accidental discharge impossible. 











- NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.” —Zondon Medical Record. 


This food»which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved ¥ 
entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. G 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Rood. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 

required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this J 

Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions 
accompany each Tin, Price 6d., 1s., 2s.,5s., and 10s, Sold everywhere, 


BA LSA MIC 


VINOLIA SOAP, 


PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR THE BATH AND SKIN TROUBLES. 





E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


e® with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt,is the most perfect betes ever placed in 
the hands of the sportsman, The opening of this gun cocks it, 
and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
from 20 to 40 guineas, A special plain quality, £16. Express 
Rifles, from 12 guineas. “The Gun of the Period,” wherever 
shown, has always taken honours, Why buy from Dealers 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O, and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- 
ing every novelty in the trade.—G, E. LEWIS, Gur Maker, 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingnam, stab. 1850, 
elegrams: * Period, Birmingham.”’ 


ALLISON and CO.. Regent House. 
* ANNUAL WINTER SALE, MONDAY, JAN, 4, 1802. At 
greatly reduced prices.—PEGENT HOUSE, 233, 240, and 242, 
Regent Strect;2i and £7, Argyll Street, W. 








JjCZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 
4 fromthe system. ECZEMA entirely eradicated, Send 
staupet addressed envelope to B.A..“ Mercury ” Office, Bridg- 
water, Ssnerseot. “NO CURE, NO PAY. 











The healthy, refreshing action of balsams upon the skin in health and disease has long been known. Balsams have been recommended 
in medicine from time immemorial for their healing properties, having been used for wounds, sores, &c.; those regions where the air is 


Balsamic “ Vinolia” Soap used in a warm bath is useful in 


charged with balsamic emanations are recommended for pulmonic troubles. 
None of the medicated soaps can compare with this 


ordinary lung troubles, as the seam becomes charged with the choicest of balsams. 
for the bath and skin troubles. Recommended by dermatologists. 


Premier (for the million), 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Otto Toilet, 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tabict. 


Shaving Soap in Fluted Silver Metal Vases, 1s., 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d.; Flat Cakes, 2s. and 23. 6d. Vinolia, an Emollient Cream, for Itching, Skin Irritation, 
iozoma, &2., 1s. 9d., 38. 6d., and 6s. per Box. Vinolia Powder, for the Toilet, Nursery, &€., 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box, in Pink, White, and Cream Tints. 


BLONDEAU ET CIE. RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. AMERICAN Depot: 73 & 75, WATTS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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. & CO. 
LIMO. 


WESTLEY RICHARD 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


“The only English Ganmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS. EXHIBITION. 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 
a 





OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE IN USE. 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42. 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s. to £10 10s. 


3 Manufacturers of the Westley Richards Falling Block 
snd the Deeley-Edve-Metford Rifles. 
Price-Lists and Drawings sent free by post on application 


178, New Bond Street, Rendins 12, Princes Corner, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 

Two m New Street 

Guumakers 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 

EDINBURGII; a 


nutes’ walk from Station. 


yintment to 


THE DUKE OF 


Special Appe 


H.R.H 


i.RH. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


‘BEETHAMTS’ 





GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 


obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
parations of lead and other minerals 


pre 
The only qeunine is ‘* BEETHAWM’S.” 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 
M. BEETHAM™M and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


FRY’SsS 


PURE. CONCENTRATED 


coc OO A 


To secure this Article, please ask for 





*“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
*It is especially adapted t se whose digest rgabps 
are weak.’—Sir Charles A. Came ) 


CAESAR & MINCA 


(Well Known as the Largest Breeders of Dogs 
in Europe), 
GOLD and SILVER STATE ene CLUB MEDALS, 


ZAHNA, PRUSSIA, 


Supply H.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia and H.LH. the Grand Duke Paul, 
H.M. the Sultan of Turkey, H.M. the King of the Nether- 
lands, H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, H.R.H. 
Princess Friedrich Carl of Prussia, H.R.H. Princess 
Albrecht of Prussia, and many other Imperial and 
Royal Princes, Crowned Heads, &c. 





offer their specialties In Pet 
g Ulmer Dog and Mountain 
Dogs, Pointers, 


und MINCA 


CAESAR 
and Wateh Dogs, from the b 
Deg to the smallest Drawing-Koom 
Hounds, Dachs yhounds, well - trained 
well as young inimals, with the fullest 
guarantee. Catalogues tis in German and French. 
The Fifth Edition of the Pamphiet “The Breeding, 
Rearing, Training, Management, and Diseases 
Thoroughbre! Dogs.” with Fifty Illustrat of Dogs 
slmost without exception taken First Prizes. 
or French. 10 Marks, 12.50 Francs, 5 Roubles, 
Our own permanent Exhibition of Dogs for 
ral hundred dogs— Wittenberg Station. 


Setters. Gre as 


untat —_ 


tons 
that have 
In German 
6 Gulder 





% HA LL” TYPE-WRITER. 


IPROV 


PT Pl 


ifs = - 





vuscE, £6 6s. 


Weight, 7i! ze, 14 by 7 by Zin. 
The only Portable and 13 Machine extant. Unique in | 
implicity 
The “ : efer thie Machine as follow A new 
TYPE WHITER. ' heap and portable 4 heautiful 
tthe machine tted with pital and small letters, 
lope, numerals, &« The manner in which the Ma chine 


nished seema t 

The arias - 

1." —City Press 

Guaranteed to do better work, and in greater variety, than 
any other Type-Writer in the world. 


> be desired 
“l away the most perfect we have 


7%, CORNEHILL, LOWDOWN. 


LONDON : 


Printed and Published at the Office, 





DE JONCH 


¥ KNIGHToF THE ORDERoFLEOPOLDorBELG! “® 
KNIGHT oF FHE LEGION of HONOUR 


LIGHTE-BROWN GoD Fave 


Incontestably proved Ly Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 





x 














SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Eart., M.D., Sir G. 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, , 





“T consider Dk. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver “The value of Dr. DBE VONGH's Light-I 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 


and a therapeutic agent of great value.” : ° 
world of medicine, 

Dr. SINCLAIR 
Physician to the Hospital for 
“In Tubercular 

Disease, Dr. De 
greater therapeutic 
Oil with which I am aequainted,” 


the 
| 





EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Medicine, King’s College. 

“Dr. De Joneu's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 


Dr. 
Professor of Psychological 
Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. Ga.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists 
R, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Sole, Consignees- ANSA 


CAUTION.— Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


AMERICAN 
“ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCH 


Silver, 


Thoroughly 
Guaranteed 
for 
Timekeeping, 
Strength, and 
Durability. 





18-ct. 


£19: 10 











Every 

Watcu is ware 
ranted to be 
made of the best 
materials on the 


ILLINo1s 


Pom snore WATCHCOY A 
1ELD 


—_ 2 ==- 


SPRIN 


most approved 
principles, and 
to be a reliable 


Timekeeper 


Second to None. 


FULL 
ILLUSTRATED 


Lever 


In Two Sizes. 


Strong Movement, Jewelled, 
Compensation Balance. 


Keyless Action, 


}-Plate, 


In Stout Silver Cases, also in large In Silver }-Hunting Case .. 
sise, 68s. CATALOGUE oct God, 
No. 13. POST FREE In 18-ct. ,, e9 7 

Gent’s size, }-Plate, Keyless Action, ON These Watches also in Open-Face 


Lever Movement, Compensation 


Balance, in Stout Silver Cases, £3 3s. £4 to £14 10s. 


APPLICATION. 


18-ct. Gold, Silver, 


Ladies’ Size. 
Keyless Action, Lever Move- 
ment, Jewelled with fine 
Rubies. 


In Silver Cases, 
from £3 3s. to £9. 


In 10-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £5 17s. to £11 Ils. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £9 9s. to £17 17s. 


LOCAL AGENTS 
APPOINTED. 





9: £33: 
. 1’ ’ s 
SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS 


PERRY & CO., Lo., 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT 


ANTI-VIBRATION SEAT OR CUSK 


FOR CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAN BE APPLIED INSTANTLY. 


IMPARTING TO CARRIAGE EXERCISE A LUXURY HITHERTO UNKNOWN. 


Aso THE CELEBRATED 


CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS, 


SUITABLE FOR BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING GIFTS. 
CAN BE UPHOLSTERED IN ANY STYLE. 


14 Gold and Silver Medals. 


| 


Prospectus and Testimonials on applic ation. 


oJ. 
Anti-Vibration Specialists, 

| VICTORIA MANSION S, WESTMINSTER, 

Can be seen and tested at this Address 


AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., 
| Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 


Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
| chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 


COGHILL, 
Consumption, Ventnor. 
and the various forms of Strmmous 


efficacy than any other 


£15:10 


il fine Rubies, Compensation Balance. 





Also the Grand Prix de Progres. 


HARRINGTON & CoO., 


or 


198, Strand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the County of Londen, by Inonam BRoTuEns, 198, Strand, aforesaid, 


| FISHER’S. 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


o 


i) a ila, i a if 








grown Cod 18-in., Plated, £6; Silver, £7 10s. 


with Strong Lock and 
Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Brushes ; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Glass, 'l'wo Razors, 
Price, complete, 
with Silver Fittings. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, 
Brass Catches, 
Comb, Hair-brush, 
Nail, and Shaving 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking 
Nail-File, and Button-Hook, 
£6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


Scissors 
| possesses Somaors, 


Cod Liver 10s., 


ES. 


Gold, 








Morocce 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, lvory Brushe:, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife 


Velvet-Brus! 
Nail-File, Knife 


mb, Hair-Brush 
Button-Hook, 


Glove Stretchers, Co 
Looking-G lass, 
Corkscrew. 


Scissors, 


Price £4 10s. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
UMBRELLAS. 








Movement, 

es | | S.FOX &'COLIMITED 
10 0 © |  ASPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
1510 O 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN econ R 


Cases from 








| SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames decided 
improvements (protected by Letters 
| Patent) which give increased Stability 
and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all their 
frames, and are thus able to provide 
exceptional quality at a merely nominal 
iv over inferior makes. 


CHAPPED HAN DS 
MARRIS'S ALMOND TABLET 








0 







Over 20 \ REMOVES ALL KED- 
years > NESS AND ROUGH- 
use. NESS, RENDERING 


\ THE HANDS WHITE, 
; SMOOTH, AND 
DELICATE. 


Of all Perfumers and 
CAemists 
WHOLRESALE— 
R. HOVENDEN & NS, 
Berners Street, W 
and City Road, E ¥ ake 
London 





1/,& 2 6 
per box, 








ION, 








tend for stamp selections on a iL 
commission. 


jureto please. 33 1-3 per c. 
10 var. Mexico, We ; Mexico 1864.4 var. com- 
glete, Ne. Price-lists and women offers 


Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
, 1901 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo Mo 











ED. PINAUD'S Celebrated Perfumes 
me WATER 


ED.PINAUD 
ED. PINAUD’S QUININE W T 


'|PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 
IXORABREON! | AIDA 


toni 


ED. PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 


rents 


Sold by all Pirat-claaa Perfumers, 








s.vv. Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berner’ Street (Oxford Street), London, W 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1892, 





